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INTRODUCTION. 

To those who are already acquainted with the 
Emerson system of teaching reading, the plan of 
this volume will seem natural and familiar; but 
the greater number of teachers likely to use the 
book have probably not studied any particular 
way of teaching the subject above the primary 
grades, and to them is due some explanation of 
the method to be followed in using the book. 

Though the teaching of primary reading has 
improved in recent years, in the more advanced 
grades there seems to be very little improvement 
in the reading itself so far as expression is con- 
cerned. Some of the trouble arises from a mis- 
taken notion concerning the object of teaching 
oral reading. While, of course, one end of learn- 
ing to read is the acquirement of knowledge 
through the printed page, the reading-book should 
not be the medium for teaching mere facts about 
zoology, botany, or history, or anything else. To 
read aloud well the mind must be full of the sub- 
ject, and roused by its vital interest. Only a few 
philosophers are quickened by the rattle of the dry 

bones of facts. 

t 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

The reading-book should directly or indirectly 
give the learner power to grasp and use words, 
the ability to reproduce fine thoughts through the 
voice, and to bring the pupil so in touch with 
great literary minds that their thoughts become 
his and are reproduced to a third person or a 
thousand other persons, so that all who hear are 
made to feel the truths presented. 

The object of the present volume is to put in 
necessary order a collection of selections which 
will develop the child's expressive power in natu- 
ral lines, and lead him up to the point where he 
may use with advantage the " Evolution of Expres- 
sion " prepared by Dr. Emerson, which this volume 
is intended to precede, although it may be used 
independently or in connection with any preferred 
series of reading-books. But the selections in this 
book are arranged to follow the general plan of 
those volumes, they being based on the exact laws 
of mental development, which must necessarily be 
If the teacher would quicken the pupil's mind so 
that it acts freely in any particular line, he must 
not only know those laws, but their special appli- 
cation to the subject under consideration. 

Growth implies law ; it also implies time ; it im- 
plies a beginning, but, with the human mind, no 
necessary end. To know where and how to begin 
are the important things in starting a pupil's 
growth in any particular direction. The baby 
grows from simple life, or the manifestation of ani- 
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mation, to the manifestation of attraction, or affec- 
tion, toward and for objects and persons. The 
will must develop and show itself in the baby's 
power of making a choice, till by and by the little 
one begins to think. This is the natural order of 
development, and so far no parent or teacher can 
hinder the child ; but they may prevent his devel- 
oping further in the same way as he advances to 
a higher plane of his existence, when these laws 
will prevail again in varied adaptations to his nat- 
ural growth and should lead in the studies he may 
pursue. 

The steps by which the younger student reaches 
the point where he may use with advantage the 
literary selections prepared for the older reader are 
similar to those by which he goes up higher in the 
later period, only now we will have the general 
rather than the particular, a foreshadowing of still 
more distinctly definite attitudes of mind, a sugges- 
tion in whole of parts which will naturally grow 
out of these steps if the pupil is once really started 
and no external causes interfere with his progress. 

Step I.— LIFE. 

In this first and all-important step the aim must 
be to awaken an animated interest in the subject 
of each lesson. The pupil must be so filled with 
the idea presented that he will be anxious — more 
than anxious — inspired, eager to present the idea 
to some one else. How is this state to be brought 
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about? By inspiration, first, on the part of the 
teacher. Lukewarm teaching cannot produce ani- 
mated pupils. Every means possible must be used 
to make the children feel interested in the subject 
of the selection which is being studied. The main 
idea running through it must be particularly dwelt 
upon, so that it seems of great importance, worth 
talking about, very valuable for some one reason 
or some other reason. The interest must be 
aroused, so that the child responds to the thought 
as if it were his own, and becomes really glad to 
tell it to others. Of course, the lesson must al- 
ways be well prepared, and whatever part as- 
signed thoroughly memorized before the work can 
be done to any advantage. Progress begins as 
soon as the interest is aroused and the pupil made 
to feel the importance of giving ideas rather than 
words. As he dwells upon ideas, however, he 
grows more anxious to impress the words which 
express them, so that by the time the first step is 
finished the enunciation will be much clearer than 
at the start, and by careful mental drill at this 
point distinct articulation easily becomes a fixed 
habit. The " O'Lincoln Family," page 43, makes 
delightful practice here. It seems particularly 
adapted to the end of bringing the articulatory 
organs into unconscious action, while the lively 
birds keep up the animation of the class. 
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Step II.— LOVE. 

When there is much animation there will often 
be an evidence of struggle — ^a crudeness in the 
effort the mind makes to start in the right way. 
While roughness is not desirable at the end, it is 
as likely to come with first efforts, as the mass of 
marble is likely to be unpolished when it comes to 
the sculptor to be made into form. But with prac- 
tice in the right line the roughness will give place 
to smoothness, the crudeness to music. Life will 
take the form of love and become more beautiful. 
The voice will show a special beauty in the rise 
and fall of the inflection, or slide. The child does 
not know he is getting slides, but he begins to feel 
more attraction toward what he does, more of sen- 
timent, more of affection, and through the new in- 
spiration which comes from arousing the love of 
the beautiful, and from dwelling on the pure senti- 
ment of love itself, the finer tones of the voice are 
brought out and cultivated. As progress is made 
the separate points of thought will stand out more 
clearly, and their subjects form into pictures in the 
mind which will gfrow so vivid that the things about 
which he reads will seem real to the child and a 
part of the Uving world around him. 
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Step III.— PURPOSE. 

When the pictures are real things they must be 
revealed, and the learner, now thoroughly aroused 
to this more definite purpose, tries by every means 
in his power to show what he sees and feels. The 
new purpose keeps the interest up; it gives a 
stronger life ; it is the will itself, and through that 
faculty of the mind the child's naturie expands, 
and so the voice becomes able to suggest objects 
of unusual size. The voice always adapts itself to 
the expression of the emotion which stirs the mind, 
and if the reader can be made to feel the stronger 
purposes and to see the greater objects while he 
repeats the words that describe them, the will is 
specially aroused, and the expression gains a breadth 
and depth which will be shown in the pupil's fuller 
voice and freer but more definite action. Action, 
that is, gesture directed by impulses of the mind, 
should be encouraged from the very first, but par- 
ticularly on this step, where all possible means 
should be used to bring out into expressive form 
everything there is to be said. 

Step IV.— THOUGHT. 

When the will is thoroughly aroused and things 
become real to the young pupil, he goes up an- 
other step into a world of thought. Mind really 
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leads now and greater, results naturally follow. 
The highest aim of all teaching is to make life 
fuller and richer, to lead the student to see and 
appreciate what is best and finest around and within 
him. Here the child has been led gradually to a 
small height where he may begin to look off through 
his own brain to the fields of art before him. In 
this thought- world the mind is fully concentrated 
on what is being given, and emphasis by time adds 
its great power to the strong and musical effects 
of force and inflection. No pupil will read too 
fast when he is thinking carefully of what is being 
read. The mind must dwell on the words long 
enough for the idea back of them to be brought 
out. The words are prolonged, but never lose 
their meaning in sound, while the pause is not a 
stop, but a continued communication of thought. 
The reader's mind is now really awake, and he is 
prepared to render with a quickened judgment and 
appreciation the varied treasures of prose and 
poetry. The foundation of the matter has been 
impressed, that reading and reciting do not mean 
the repetition of words for showy effect, but the 
grasping of ideas and telling the story they form 
to other persons so as to hold their attention to 
the thoughts presented for their enjoyment. 

The work to lead to this point must begin with 
selections which appeal to the children through 
the object world ; must be about things they can 
see, or have known in some way, so that the per- 
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ceptive power becomes so active it gives life to 
every idea presented on the page, and gradually 
the book is no longer a book, but a storehouse 
whose doors open upon things of priceless value, 
real things, and the possession of those who have 
learned to use the key. 



The selections used in this volume were chosen 
because of their special fitness for teaching read- 
ing and not because of their newness, nor for any 
particularly striking external quality. All have 
won from good judges the title "classic," and they 
have been personally tested by the compiler during 
a long and varied experience, and found adapted 
to the teaching aim oif the " steps." 

Acknowledgments are due to the following pub- 
lishers, who have kindly allowed the use of extracts 
from works of which they hold the copyrights: 
To Messrs. Roberts Brothers for two extracts from 
Miss Alcott's " Little Men " ; to Messrs. Fords, 
Howard & Hurlbert for selections from the writ- 
ings of Henry Ward Beecher; and to Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for permission to use 
"The Fountain," by James Russell Lowell, and 
Longfellow's " Castle by the Sea." To those who 
have assisted by furnishing or suggesting selections 
cordial thanks are extended. Acknowledgment is 
gratefully made here to the teacher to whom I auft 
indebted for the ideas suggested in the Izitiiodm:- 
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tion, for his approval of a work made possible only 

by his generous encouragement in the attempt to 

adapt the natural method developing expression 

as taught by him to the purpose of the present 

volume. 

M. A. K. 

Baltimore, Md., April, 1893. 
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1. Tiny Tim's active Jittle/ crutch was heard 
upon the floor, and back he came escorted by his 
brother and sister to his stool beside the fire ; and 
while Bob, turning up his cuffs — as if, poor fellow, 
they were capable of being made more shabby — 
compounded some hot mixture in a jug with gin 
and lemons, and stirred it round and round, and 
put it on the hob to simmer. Master Peter and the 
two ubiquitous young Cratchits went to fetch the 
goose, with which they soon returned in high 
procession* 

2. Such a bustle ensued that you might have 
thought a goose the rarest of all birds ; a feathered 
phenomenon, to which a black swan was a matter 
of course; and, in truth, it was something very 
like it in that house. Mrs. Cratchit made the 
gravy (ready beforehand in a little saucepan) hiss- 
ing hot ; Master Peter mashed the potatoes with 
incredible vigor; Miss Belinda sweetened up the 
apple-sauce ; Martha dusted the hot plates ; Bob 
took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny comer, at the 
table ; the two young Cratchits set chairs for every- 
body, not forgetting themselves, and mounting 

13 
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g^ard upon their posts, cramtped spoons into their 
mouths, lest they should shriek for goose before 
their ItufhT came to be helped. , 

3. 'At:last the dishes were set x>a, and grace was 
said. \It was succeeded by. a breathless pause, as 
Mrs. Crgiclut^. Hooking. slowIy^all along the carv- 
ing-knife,' predated to plunge it into the breast ; 
but when she did, and when the long-expected 
gush of stuffing issued forth, one murmur of de- 
light arose aU round the board; and even Tiny 
Tim, excited by the two young Cratchits, beat on 
the table with the handle of his knife, and feebly 
cried hurrah! There never was such a goose. 
Bob said he didn't believe there was ever such a 
goose cooked. Its tenderness and flavor, size and 
cheapness, were the themes of universal admira- 
tion. Eked out by the apple-sauce and mashed 
potatoes, it was a sufficient dinner for the whole 
family; indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit said with great 
delight (surveying one small atom of a bone on the 
dish), they hadn't ate it all at last! Yet every 
one had had enough, and the youngest Cratchits 
in particular were steeped in sage and onion to the 
eyebrows I But now, the plates being changed by 
Miss Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit left the room alone — 
too nervous to bear witness — ^to take the pudding 
up and bring it in. 

4. Suppose it should not be done enough! 
Suppose it should break in turning out ! Suppose 
somebody should have got over the wall of the 
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back yard and stolen it while they were meny 
with the goose ! A supposition at which the two 
young Cratchits became livid All sorts of hor- 
rors were supposed. Hallo! A great deal of 
steam ! The pudding was out of the copper. A 
smell like a washing-day! That was the cloth. 
A smell like an eating-house and a pastry-cook's 
next door to each other, with a laundress's next 
door to that! That was the pudding. In half a 
minute Mrs. Cratchit entered, flushed, but smiling 
proudly, with the pudding like a speckled cannon- 
ball, so hard and firm, blazing in half of half-a- 
quartern of ignited brandy, and bedight with 
Christmas holly stuck into the top. 

5. Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit 
said, and calmly too, that he regarded it as the 
greatest success achieved by Mrs. Cratchit since 
their marriage. Mrs. Cratchit said that now the 
weight was off her mind, she would confess she 
had had her doubts about the quantity of flour. 
Everybody had something to say about it, but 
nobody said or thought it was at all a small pud- 
ding for so large a family. It would have been 
flat heresy to do so. Any Cratchit would have 
blushed to hint at such a thing. 

6. At last the dinner was all done, the cloth 
was cleared, the hearth swept and the fire made 
up. The compound in the jug being tasted and 
considered perfect, apples and oranges were put 
upon the table, and a shovelful of chestnuts on 
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the fire. Then all the Cratchit family drew round 
the hearth, in what Bob Cratchit called a circle, 
meaning half a one ; and at Bob Cratchit's elbow 
stood the family display of glass: two tumblers, 
and a custard-cup without a handle. 

7. These held the hot stuff from the jug, how- 
ever, as well as golden goblets would have done ; 
and Bob served it out with beaming looks, while 
the chestnuts on the fire sputtered and cracked 
noisily. Then Bob proposed: "A merry Christ- 
mas to us all, my dears. God bless us ! " Which 
all the family re-echoed. "Grod bless us every 
one!" said Tiny Tim, the last of all. 

Charles Dickens, 



A LAUGHING SONG. 

1. When the green woods laugh with the voice of 

joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by ; 

When the air does laugh with our merry wit. 

And the green hills laugh with the joy of it ; 

2. When the meadows laugh with lively green. 
And the grasshopper laughs in the merry scene ; 
When Mary, and Susan, and Emily, 

With their sweet round mouths sing, " Ha, ha, 
he!" 
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3. When the painted birds laugh in the shade, 
Where our table with cherries and nuts is spread : 
Come live, and be merry, and join with me 
To sing the sweet chorus of " Ha, ha, he!" 

W. Blake. 



THE BROWN THRUSH. 

1. "There's a merry brown thrush sitting up 

in a tree, 
He's singing to me ! He's singing to me ! " 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy ? 
" ' Oh, the world's running over with joy ! 

Don't you hear? Don't you see? 

Hush ! Look ! In my tree, 
I'm as happy as happy can be ! ' " 

2. And the brown thrush keeps singing: "A 

nest, do you see. 
And five eggs, hid by me in the juniper-tree ? 
Don't meddle! don't touch! little girl, little 

boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy. 
Now I'm glad! Now I'm free! 
And I always shall be. 
If yo^ never bring sorrow to me." 

3. So the merry brown thrush sings away in the 

tree. 
To you and to me, to you and to me ; 
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And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 
" Oh, the worid's running over with joy ! 

But long it won't be, 

Don't you know? Don't you see? 
Unless we are good as good can be ! " 

Lucy Larcom. 



THE FOUNTAIN. 

1. Into the sunshine, 

Full of the light. 
Leaping and flashing 
From mom till night! 

2. Into the moonlight, 

Whiter than snow. 
Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow. 

3. Into the starlight, 

Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day I 

4. Ever in motion. 

Blithesome and cheery. 
Still climbing heavenward. 
Never aweary ; 

$. Glad of all weathers. 
Still seeming best, 
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Upward and downward. 
Motion thy rest ; 

6. Full of a nature 

Nothing can tame. 
Changed every moment. 
Ever the same ; 

7« Ceaseless aspiring, 
Ceaseless content. 
Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element; 

8. Glorious fountain! 
Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward like thee. 

y. R, LowelL 



THE MILLER OF THE DEE. 

I. There dwelt a miller hale and bold 

Beside the river Dee ; 
He worked and sang from mom till night, 

No lark more blithe than he ; 
And this the burden of his song 

Forever used to be, — 
" I envy nobody ; no, not I, 

And nobody envies me!" 



fi 
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2. " Thou'rt wrong, my friend," said old King 

Hal, 

" Thou'rt wrong as wrong can be ; 
For could my heart be light as thine, 

I'd gladly change with thee. 
And tell me now what makes thee sing. 

With voice so loud and free, 
While I am sad, though I'm the king. 

Beside the river Dee?" 

3. The miller smiled and doffed his cap. 
I earn my bread," quoth he; 

I love my wife, I love my friend, 

I love my children three ; 
I owe no penny I cannot pay, 

I thank the river Dee, 
That turns the mill, that g^nds the com. 

To feed my babes and me." 

"Good friend," said Hal, and sighed the 
while, 

*' Farewell, and happy be ; 
But say no more, if thou'dst be true, 

That no one envies thee. 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 

Thy mill my kingdom's fee ; 

Such men as thou are England's boast, 

O miller of the Dee!" 

C Mackay. 
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THE BULL-FIGHT. 

1. One Saturday afternoon, as a party of boys 
went out to play, Tommy said, " Let's go down to 
the river and cut a lot of new fish-poles." 

" Take Toby along to drag them back, and one 
of us can ride him down," proposed Stuffy, who 
hated to walk. 

"That means you, I suppose; well, hurry up, 
lazy-bones," said Dan. 

2. Away they went, and having got the poles, 
were about to go home, when Demi unluckily said 
to Tommy, who was on Toby with a long rod in 
his hand : 

"You look like the picture of the man in the 
bull-fight, only you haven't got a red cloth or 
pretty clothes on." 

" I'd like to see one ; wouldn't you ? " said 
Tommy, shaking his lance. 

"Let's have one; there's old Buttercup in the 
big meadow ; ride at her, Tom, and see her run," 
proposed Dan, bent on mischief. 

3. " No, you mustn't," began Demi, who was 
learning to distrust Dan's propositions. 

" Why not, little fuss-button ? " demanded Dan. 
" I don't think Uncle Fritz would like it." 
"Did he ever say we must not have a bull- 
fight?" 

" No, I don't think he ever did," admitted Demi 
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4. " Then hold your tongue. Drive on, Tom, 
and here's a red flag to flap at the old thing. I'll 
help you stir her up," and over the wall went Dan, 
full of the new game, and the rest followed like a 
flock of sheep ; even Demi, who sat upon the bars, 
and watched the fun with interest 

5. Poor Buttercup was not in a very good mood, 
for she had been lately bereft of her calf, and 
mourned for the little thing most dismally. Just 
now she regarded all mankind as her enemies (and 
I do not blame her), so when the matadore came 
prancing toward her with the red handkerchief fly- 
ing at the end of his long lance, she threw up her 
head, and gave a most appropriate " Moo ! " Tom- 
my rode gallantly at her, and Toby, recognizing 
an old friend, was quite willing to approach ; but 
when the lance came down on her back, with a 
loud whack, both cow and donkey were surprised 
and disgusted. Toby badced with a bray of re- 
monstrance, and Buttercup lowered her horns 
angrily. 

" At her again, Tom ; she's jolly cross, and will 
do it capitally," called Dan, coming up behind with 
another rod, while Jack and Ned followed his 
example. 

6. Seeing herself thus beset and treated with 
such disrespect. Buttercup trotted round the field, 
getting more and more bewildered and excited 
every moment, for, whichever way she turned, 
there was a dreadful boy, yelling and brandishing 
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a new and very disagreeable sort of whip. It was 
great fun for them, but real misery for her, till she 
lost her patience and turned the tables in a most 
unexpected manner. All at once she wheeled 
short around, and charged full at her old friend 
Toby, whose conduct cut her to the heart. Poor 
slow Toby backed so precipitately that he tripped 
over a stone, and down went horse, matadore, and 
all, in one ignominious heap, while distracted But- 
tercup took a surprising leap over the wall, and 
trotted wildly out of sight down the road. 

7. " Catch her, stop her, head her off ! run, boys, 
run!" shouted Dan, tearing after her at his best 
speed, for she was Mr. Bhaer's pet Aldemey, and 
if anything happened to her, Dan feared it would 
be all over with him. Such a running and racing 
and bawling and puffing as there was before she 
was caught! The fish-poles were left behind; 
Toby was trotted nearly off his legs in the chase ; 
and every boy was red, breathless, and scared. 
They found poor Buttercup at last in a flower- 
garden, where she had taken refuge, worn out with 
the long run. Borrowing a rope for a halter, Dan 
led her home, followed by a party of very sober 
young gentlemen, for the cow was in a sad state, 
having sprained her shoulder in jumping so that 
she limped, her eyes looked wild, and her glossy 
coat was wet and muddy. 

Louisa M. Alcott. 
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THE GREENWOOD TREE. 

1. Under the greenwood tree. 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither! 

Here shall he see 

No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 

2. Who doth ambition shun. 
And loves to lie in the sun. 
Seeking the food he eats. 
And pleased with what he gets, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither! 

Here shall he see 

No enemy. 
But winter and rough weather. 

William Shakespeare. 



THE JOVIAL BEGGAR. 

I. There was a jovial beggar, 
He had a wooden leg, 
Lame from his cradle 
And forced for to beg. 
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And a-begging we will go. 

Will go, will go, 
And a-begging we will go. 

2. A bag for his oatmeal, 

Another for his salt, 
And a long pair of crutches. 

To show that he can halt 
And a-begging we will go, 

Will go, will go. 
And a-begging we will go. 

3. A bag for his wheat, 

Another for his rye, 
And a little bottle by his side. 

To drink when he's a-dry. 
And a-begging we will go, 

Will go, will go, 
And a-begging we will go. 

4. Seven years I begg'd. 

For my old master Wilde, 
He taught me how to beg 

When I was but a child. 
And a-begging we will go. 

Will go, will go. 
And a-begging we will go. 

5. I begged for my master. 

And got him store of pelf, 
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But goodness now be praised^ 

I'm begging for myself. 
And a-begging we will go^ 

Will go, will go. 
And a-begging we will ga 

6. In a hollow tree 

I live, and pay no rent. 
Providence provides for me. 

And I am well content 
And a-begging we will go. 

Will go, will go. 
And a-begging we will go. 

7. Of all the occupations 

A beggar's is the best. 
For whenever he's aweary, 

He can lay him down to rest 
And a-begging we will go, 

Will go, will go, 
And a-begging we wiU go. 

8. I fear no plots against me, 

I live in open cell ; 
Then who would be a king, lads. 

When the beggar lives so well? 
And a-begging we will go, 

Will go, will go, 
And a-begging we will go. 

Old Sang, 
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PUCK AND THE FAIRY. 

Puck. How now, spirit ! whither wander you ? 

Fairy. Over hill, over dale, 

Through bush, through brier, 
Over park, over pale. 

Through flood, through fire, 
I do wander everywhere. 
Swifter than the moon's sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green ; 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats, spots you see ; 
These be rubies, fairy favors. 
In those freckles live their savors. 
I must go seek some dewdrops here. 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 
Farewell, thou lob of spirits ; I'll be gone : 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon« 

William Shakespeare. 



LADY-BIRD, LADY-BIRD. 

I. Lady- BIRD, lady-bird! fly away home! 
The field-mouse has gone to her nest, 
The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes, 
And the be«s and the birds are at rest 
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2. Lady-bird, lady-bird! fly away home! 

The glow-worm is lighting her lamp, 
The dew's falling fast, and your fine spettded 
wings 
Will flag with the close-clinging damp. 

3. Lady-bird, lady-bird! fly away home! 

Good luck if you reach it at last ! 
The owl's come abroad, and the bat's on the 
roam, 
Sharp set from their Ramazan • fast. 

4. Lady-bird, lady-bird! fly away home! 

The fairy bells tinkle afar! 
Make haste, or they'll catch you, and harness 
you fast 
With a cobweb to Oberon's car. 

5. Lady-bird, lady-bird! fly away home! 

To your house in the old willow-tree. 
Where your children so dear have invited the 
ant 
And a few cozy neighbors to tea. 

6. Lady-bird, lady-bird! fly away home! 

And if not gobbled up by the way, 
Nor yoked by the fairies to Oberon's car. 
You're in luck! — ^and that's all I've to say! 

Caroline B. Soutkey. 

* Ramazan, the holy month of the Mohammedans, in which 
they keep their lenten fast. 
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DON QUIXOTE AND THE WINDMILLS. 

1. As Don Quixote and Sancho Panza were rid- 
ing, they perceived some thirty or forty yvindmills 
on the plain. As soon as Don Quixote spied them, 
he said to his squire : 

" Fortune disposes our affairs better than we 
ourselves could have desired ; look yonder, friend 
Sancho Panza, where you may discern somewhat 
more than thirty monstrous giants, with whom I 
intend to fight, and take away all their lives ; with 
whose spoils we will begin to enrich ourselves ; for 
it is lawful war, and doing God service to take so 
wicked a generation from off the face of the earth." 

2. *'What giants?" said Sancho Panza. 
"Those you see yonder," answered his master, 

I " with those long arms ; for some of them are wont 

' to have them of the length of almost two leagues." 

I 3. " Consider, sir," answered Sancho, *' that those 

which appear yonder are not giants, but windmills ; 
I and what seem to be arms are the sails which are 

I whirled about by the wind and make the millstone 

I go- 

'* One may easily see," answered Don Quixote, 

" that you are not versed in the business of advent- 

i ures ; they are giants, and if you are afraid, stand 

aside and pray, whilst I engage them in a firm and 

unequal combat" 
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4. So saying, he clapped spurs to his horse with- 
out minding the cries his squire sent after him. 
He went on, crying out aloud : 

" Fly not yet, ye cowards and vile caitiffs, for it 
is a single knight who assaults you ! " 

Now the wind rose a little, and the great sails 
began to move, which Don Quixote perceiving, he 
said, ''Well, though you should move more arms 
than Briareus,* you shall pay for it" 

5. So saying, he rushed on as fast as his horse 
could carry him, and attacked the first mill before 
him; running his lance into the sail, the wind 
whirled it about with so much violence that it broke 
the lance to shivers, dragging horse and rider after 
it, and tumbling them over and over on the plain 
in very evil plight Sancho Panza hastened to his 
assistance as fast as his donkey could carry him, 
and when he came up to him he found him not able 
to stir — so violent was the blow he had received in 
falling. 

"God save me!" quoth Sancho; "did I not 
warn you to have a care of what you did, for that 
they were nothing but windmills? " 

6. " Peace, friend Sancho," answered Don Quix- 
ote, " for matters of war are of all others most sub- 
ject to continual mutations. Now I verily believe 
that the wizard who stole away my books has 
metamorphosed these giants into windmills on 
purpose to deprive me of the glory of vanquishing 

* Briar'ens, or iEge'on, a giant with fifty heads and a hundred 
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them, but his wicked arts will avail little against 
the goodness of my sword." 

''God grant it!" answered Sancho Panza; and 
helping him to rise, he mounted him again upon 
his horse, who was half shoulder-slipped. 

Miguel de Cervantes, 



THE WIND IN A FROLIC. 

J. The wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 
Saying, " Now for a frolic ! Now for a leap ! 
Now for a madcap galloping chase ! 
ril make a commotion in every place!" 
So it swept with a bustle right through a great 

town, 
Creaking the signs and scattering down 
Shutters, and whisking, with merciless squalls. 
Old women's bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 
There never was heard a much lustier shout, 
As the apples and oranges tumbled about ; 
And the urchins that stand with their thievish 

eyes 
Forever on watch ran off with each prize. 

c. Then away to the fields it went blustering and 
humming. 

And the cattle all wondered whatever was com- 
ing. 

It plucked by their tails the grave matronly 
cows, 

And tossed the colts' manes all about their brows. 
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Tilly offended at such a familiar salute. 

They all turned their backs and stood silently 

mute. 
So on it went capering and playing its pranks ; 
' Whistling with reeds on the broad river-banks ; 
Puffing the birds as they sat on the spray. 
Or the traveler grave on the king's highway. 
It wcis not too nice to bustle the bags 
Of the beggar and flutter his dirty rags. 
Twas so bold that it feared not to play its joke 
With the doctor's wig and the gentleman's 

cloak. 
Through the forest it roared, and cried gayly, 

" Now, 
You sturdy old oaks, I'll make you bow!" 
And it made them bow without more ado. 
Or it cracked their branches through and 

through. 

3. Then it rushed Uke a monster o'er cottage and 

farm. 
Striking their inmates with sudden alarm ; 
And they ran out like bees in a midsummer 

swarm. 
There were dames with their kerchiefs tied over 

their caps, 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps; 
The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed 

aloud, 
And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd ; 
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There was rearing of ladders, and logs laying on, 
Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon 

to be gone. 
But the wind had passed on, and had met in a 

lane 
With a schoolboy, who panted and struggled in 

vain, 
For it tossed him, and twirled him, then passed, 

and he stood 
With his hat in a pool and his shoe in the 

^^^ William Hewitt. 



HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE. 

1. Lars Porsena of Clusium 

By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 

Should suffer wrong no more. 
By the Nine Gods he swore it, 

And named a trysting-day. 
And bade his messengers ride forth, 
East and west and south and north, 

To summon his array. 

2. They held a council standing 

Before the River- gate ; 
Short time weis there, ye well may guess, 
For musing or debate. 
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Out spake the Consul roundly : 

" The bridge miist straight go down ; 

For, since Janiculum is lost, 

Naught else can save the town/* 

3. Just then a scout came flying, 

All wild with hciste and fear : 
*' To arms ! To arms ! Sir Consul, 

Lars Porsena is here." 
On the low hills to the westward 

The Consul fixed his eye, 
And saw the swarthy storm of dust 

Rise fast along the sky. 

4. But the Consul's brow was sad. 

And the Consul's speech was low. 
And darkly looked he at the wall. 

And darkly at the foe. 
" Their van will be upon us 

Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 

What hope to save the town?" 

5. Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The captain of the gate : 
" To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late ; 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 

And the temples of his gods? 
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6. " Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me. 

Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 

May well be stopped by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand, 

And keep the bridge with me ? " 

7. Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 

A Ramnian proud was he : 
" Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 

And keep the bridge with thee," 
And out spake strong Herminius ; 

Of Titian blood was he : 
" I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee.** 

8. The three stood calm and silent 

And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 

From all the vanguard rose : 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that deep array ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 

To win the narrow way. 

9. But meanwhile ax and lever 

Have manfully been plied, 
And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 



1 
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''Come back, come back, HoratiusI*' 
Loud cry the Fathers all. 



«f 



Back, Lartius! back, HerminiusI 
Back ere the ruins fall!" 



10. Back darted Spurius Lartius; 

Herminius darted back ; 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 

They felt the timbers crack. 
But when they turned their faces. 

And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone. 

They would have crossed once more. 

1 1. But with a crash like thunder 

Fell every loosened beam. 
And like a dam, the mighty wreck 

Lay right athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of triumph 

Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 

Was splashed the yellow foam. 

12. Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind ; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before. 

And the broad flood behind. 
"Down with him!" cried false Sextus, 

With a smile on his pale face. 
" Now yield thee," cried Lars Porsena, 

" Now yield thee to our grace," 
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13. Round turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see ; 
Naught spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus naught spake he : 
But he saw on old Palatinus 

The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

14. " O Tiber! Father Tiber! 

To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman's life, a Roman's arms. 

Take thou in charge this day!" 
So spake he, and, speaking, sheathed 

The good sword at his side. 
And with his harness on his back. 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 

15. No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes, in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 

Stood gazing where he sank. 
And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome set up a rapturous cry. 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

16. " Curse on him!" cried false Sextus: 

"Will not the villain drown? 
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But for his stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town!" 

" Heaven help him!" quoth Lars Porsena, 
"And bring him safe to shore ; 

For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before." 

1 7. And now he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him throng the Fathers 

To press his gory hands ; 
And now with shouts and clapping. 

And noise of weeping loud, 
He enters through the River-gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 

18. When the good man mends his armor, 

And trims his helmet's plume, 
When the good wife's shuttle merrily 

Goes flashing through the loom, 
With weeping and with laughter 

Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
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THE PRODIGAL SON, 

1. A CERTAIN man had two sons: and the 
younger of them said to his father, " Father, give 
me the portion of thy substance that falleth to me." 
And he divided unto them his living. 

2. And not many days after the younger son 
gathered all together, and took his journey into a 
far country: and there he wasted his substance 
with riotous living. 

3. And when he had spent all, there arose a 
mighty famine in that country ; and he began to 
be in want And he went and joined himself to 
one of the citizens of that country; and he sent 
him into his fields to feed swine. 

4. And he fain would have been filled with the 
husks that the swine did eat; and no man gave 
unto him. But when he came to himself he said, 
" How many hired servants of my father's have 
bread enough and to spare, and I perish from 
hunger! I will arise and go to my father, and say 
unto him, * Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight : I am no more worthy to be called 
thy son : make me as one of thy hired servants.' " 

5. And he arose, and came to his father. But 
while he was yet afar off, his father saw him, and 
was moved with compassion, and ran, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him. 

6. And the son said unto him, ** Father^ I have 
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sinned against heaven, and in thy sight : I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son." 

7. But the father said to his servants, " Bring 
forth quickly the best robe, and put it on him ; and 
put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet : and 
bring the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat and 
make merry: for this my son was dead, and is 
alive again ; he was lost, and is found." And they 
began to be merry. 

8. Now his elder son was in the field: and as 
he came and drew nigh to the house, he heard 
music and dancing. And he called to him one of 
the servants, and inquired what these things might 
be. And he said unto him, " Thy brother is come ; 
and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, because 
he hath received him safe and sound." 

9. But he was angry, and would not go in: 
and his father came out, and entreated. But he 
answered and said to his father, " Lo, these many 
years do I serve thee, and I never transgressed a 
commandment of thine : and yet thou never gavest 
me a kid, that I might make merry with my friends : 
but when this thy son came, which hath devoured 
thy living, thou killedst for him the fatted calf." 

10. And he said unto him, " Son, thou art ever 
with me, and all that is mine is thine. But it was 
meet to make merry and be glad: for this thy 
brother was dead^ and is alive again ; was lost, and 
is found." 

New Testament, 
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CONTENTED JOHN. 

1 . One honest John Tomkins, a hedger and ditcher, 
Although he was poor did not want to be richer ; 
For all such vain wishes in him were prevented 
By a fortunate habit of being contented. 

2. Though cold was the weather, or dear was the 

food, 
John never was found in a murmuring mood ; 
For this he was constantly hedrd to declare, 
What he could not prevent he would cheerfully 

bear. 

3. " For why should I grumble and murmur? " he 

said; 
" If I cannot get meat, I can surely get bread ; 
And though fretting may make my calamities 

deeper. 
It never can cause bread and cheese to be 

cheaper." 

4. If John was afflicted with sickness or pain. 

He wished himself better, but did not complain, 
Nor lie down and fret in despondence and sorrow, 
But said that he hoped to be better to-morrow, 

5. If any one wronged him or treated him ill, 
Why, John was good-natured and sociable still; 
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For he said that revenging the injury done 
Would be making two rogues when there need 
be but one. 

6. And thus honest John, though his station was 

humble, 
Passed through this sad world without even a 

grumble ; 
And I wish that some folks, who are greater 

and richer, 

Would copy John Tomkins, the hedger and 

ditcher. j rj. j 

Jane Taylor. 



TURNING THE GRINDSTONE. 

I. When I was a little boy, I remember, on^ 
cold winter's morning, I was accosted by a smiling 
man with an ax on his shoulder. "My pretty- 
boy," said he, " has your father a grindstone?" 

" Yes, sir," said I. " You are a fine little fellow," 
said he. "Will you let me grind my ax on it?'* 
Pleased with the compliment of " fine little fellow/* 
" Oh yes, sir," I answered. " It is down in the 
shop." "And will you, my man," said he, patting 
me on the head, "get me a little hot water?" 
How could I refuse? I ran, and soon brought a 
kettleful. " How old are you, and what's your 
name? " continued he, without waiting for a reply ; 
" I am sure you are one of the finest lads that ever I 
have seen. Will you just turn a few minutes for me ? " 
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2. Tickled with the flattery, like a little fool, I 
went to work, and bitterly did I rue the day. It 
was a new ax, and I toiled and tugged till I was 
almost tired to death. The school-bell rang, and 
I could not get away ; my hands were blistered, 
and the ax was not half ground. At length, how- 
ever, it was sharpened ; and the man turned to me 
with, " Now, you little rascal, you've played tru- 
ant ; scud to the school, or you'll rue it ! " "Alas ! " 
thought I, " it was hard enough to turn a grind- 
stone this cold day, but now to be called a little 

rascal is too much." r> . . z^ r /• 

Benjamtn Frankltn. 



THE O'LINCOLN FAMILY. 

I. A FLOCK of merry singing-birds were sporting 
in the grove ; 

Some were warbling cheerily, some were mak- 
ing love ; 

There were Bobolincoln, Wadolincoln, Winter- 
seeble, Conquedle, — 

A livelier set was never led by tabor, pipe, or 
fiddle,— 

Crying, "Phew, shew, Wadolincoln, see, see, 
Bobolincoln 

Down among the tickletops, hiding in the butter- 
cups ! 

I know the saucy chap, I see his shining cap 

Bobbing on the clover there, — see, see, see ! " 
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2. Up flies Bobolincoln, perching on an apple-tree, 
Startled by his rival's song, quickened by his 

raillery ; 
Soon he spies the rogue afloat, curveting in the air. 
And merrily he turns about, and warns him to 

beware ! 
" 'Tis you that would a- wooing go, down among 

the rushes O ! 
But wait a week, till flowers are cheery, — ^wait 

a week, and ere you marry. 
Be sure of a house, wherein to tarry ! 
Wadolink, Whiskodink, Tom Denny, wait, wait, 

wait!'' 

3. Every one's a funny fellow; every one's a 

little mellow ; 
Follow, follow, follow, follow, o'er the hill, and 

in the hollow ! 
Merrily, merrily, there they hie ; now they rise, 

and now they fly, 
They cross and turn, and in and out, and down 

in the middle and wheel about — 
With a " Phew, shew, Wadolincoln ! listen to 

me, Bobolincoln! 
Happy's the wooing that's speedily doing, that's 

speedily doing, 
That's merry and over with the bloom of the 

clover! 
Bobolincoln, Wadolincoln, Winterseeble, follow, 

follow me!" Wilson Flagg, 
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HOW THE CRICKETS BROUGHT GOOD 

FORTUNE. 

1. My friend Jacques went into a baker's shop 
one day to buy a little cake which he had fancied 
in passing. He had intended it for a child whose 
appetite was gone, and who could be coaxed to 
eat only by amusing him. He thought that such 
a pretty loaf might tempt even the sick. While 
he waited for his change, a little boy six or eight 
years old, in poor but perfectly clean clothes, 
entered the baker's shop. " Ma'am," said he to 
the baker's wife, "mother sent me for a loaf of 
bread." The woman climbed upon the counter 
(this happened in a country town), took from the 
shelf of four-pound loaves the best one she could 
find, and put it into the arms of the little boy. 

2. My friend Jacques then first observed the 
thin and thoughtful face of the little fellow. It 
contrasted strongly with the round, open counte- 
nance of the great loaf, of which he was taking 
the greatest care. 

" Have you any money? " said the baker's wife. 

The little boy's eyes grew sad. " No, ma'am," 

said he, hugging the loaf closer to his thin blouse ; 

47 
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" but mother told me to say that she would come 
and speak to you about it to-morrow." 

"Run along," said the good woman; "carry 
your bread home, child." 

" Thank you, ma'am," said the poor little fellow. 

3. My friend Jacques came forward for his 
money. He had put his purchase into his pocket, 
and was about to go, when he found the child with 
the big loaf, whom he supposed to be half-way 
home, standing stock-still behind him. 

4. "What are you doing there?" said the 
baker's wife to the child, whom she also thought 
to be fairly off. " Don't you like the bread? " 

" Oh yes, ma'am," said the child. 

" Well, then, carry it to your mother, my little 
friend. If you wait any longer she will think you 
are playing by the way, and you will get a scolding." 

5. The child did not seem to hear. Something 
else absorbed his attention. 

The baker's wife went up to him, and gave him 
a friendly tap on the shoulder. " What are you 
thinking about?" said she. 

" Ma'am," said the little boy, " what is it that 
sings?" 

" There is no singfing," said she. 
' "Yes," cried the little feUow. "Hear it! 
Queek, queek, queek, queekl" 

My friend and the woman both listened^ but 
they could hear nothing, unless it was the song of 
the crickets, frequent guests in bakers' houses. 
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6. " It is a little bird," said the dear little fellow ; 
" or perhaps the bread sings when it bakes, as 
apples do/* 

"No, indeed, little goosey!" said the baker's 
wife ; " those are the crickets. They sing in the 
bakehouse because we are lighting the oven, and 
they like to see the fire." 

"Crickets!" said the child; "are they really 
crickets?" 

" Yes, to be sure," said she good-humoredly. 

The child's face lighted up. " Ma'am," said he, 
blushing at the boldness of his request, " I would 
like it very much if you would give me a cricket." 

"A cricket!" said the baker's wife, smiling; 
" what in the world would you do with a cricket, 
my little friend ? I would gladly give you all there 
are in the house, to get rid of them, they run 
about so." 

7. " O ma'am, give me one, only one, if you 
please ! " said the child, clasping his little thin hands 
under the big loaf. " They say that crickets bring 
good luck into houses ; and perhaps if we had one 
at home, mother, who has so much trouble, wouldn't 
cry any more." 

" Why does your poor mamma cry ? " said my 
friend, who could no longer help joining in the 
conversation. 

" On account of her bills, sir," said the little fel- 
low. " Father is dead, and mother works very 
hard, but she cannot pay them all." 
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8. My friend took the child, and with him the 
great loaf of bread, into his arms, and I really be- 
lieve he kissed them both. Meanwhile the baker's 
wife, who did not dare to touch a cricket herself, 
had gone into the bakehouse. She made her hus- 
band catch four, and put them into a box with 
holes in the lid, so they might breathe. She gave 
the box to the child, who went away perfectly 
happy. 

9. When he had gone, the baker's wife and my 
friend gave each other a good squeeze of the hand. 
"Poor little fellow!" said they both together. 
Then she took down her account-book, and finding 
the page where the mother's charges were written, 
made a great dash all down the page, and then 
wrote at the bottom, " Paid." 

10. Meantime my friend, to lose no time, had 
put up in a paper all the money in his pockets, 
where fortunately he had quite a sum that day, 
and begged the good wife to send it at once to the 
mother of the little cricket-boy, with her bill 
receipted, and a note, in which he told her she had 
a son who would one day be her joy and pride. 

1 1. They gave it to the baker boy with the long 
legs, and told him to make haste. The child, with 
his big loaf, his short legs, and his four crickets, 
could not run very fast, so that when he reached 
home he found his mother, for the first time in 
many weeks, with her eyes raised from her wor>, 
and a smile of peace and happiness upon her lips. 
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12. The boy believed it was the arrival of his 
four little black things which worked this miracle, 
and I do not think he was mistaken. Without the 
crickets and his good little heart, would this happy 
change have taken place in his mother's fortunes? 

From the French of P. J, StahL 



PHILIP, MY KING. 

1. Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 

Philip, my King! 
For round thee the purple shadow lies 
Of babyhood's regal dignities. 

Lay on my neck thy tiny hand, 
With love's invisible scepter laden ; 

I am thine Esther to command 
Till thou shalt find thy queen hand-maiden, 
Philip, my King! 

2. Oh, the day when thou goest a-wooing, 

Philip, my King! 
When those beautiful lips are suing. 
And some gentle heart's bars undoing. 

Thou dost enter, love-crowned, and there 
Sittest all glorified! — Rule kindly, 

Tenderly, over thy kingdom fair ; 
For we that love, ah I we love so blindly, 
Philip, my King! 
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3. I gaze from thy sweet mouth up to thy brow, 

Philip, my King! 
Ay, there lies the spirit, all sleeping now, 
That may rise like a giant, and make men bow 

As to one God-throned amidst his peers. 
My Saul, than thy brethren higher and fairer 

Let me behold thee in coming years ! 
Yet thy head needeth a circlet rarer« 
Philip, my King — 

4. A wreath, not of gold, but palm. One day, 

Philip, my King! 
Thou too must tread, as we tread, a way 
Thorny, and bitter, and cold, and gray. 
Rebels within thee and foes without 
Will snatch at thy crown ; but go on, glorious 

Martyr yet monarch ! till angels shout. 
As thou sittest at the feet of God victorious. 
"Philip, the King!" 

Dinah MarU^ Mulock. 



A SINGING LESSON. 

I. A NIGHTINGALE made a mistak 
She sang a few notes out of tua 
Her heart was ready to break. 
And she hid from the moon. 
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She wrung her claws, poor things 
But was far too proud to weep ; 

She tucked her head under her wing, 
And pretended to be asleep. 

2. A lark, arm-in-arm with a thrush, 

Came sauntering up to the place ; 
The nightingale felt herself blush, 

Though feathers hid her face. 
She knew they had heard her song, 

She felt them snicker and sneer ; 
She thought that this life was too long, 

And wished she could skip a year. 

3. " O nightingale," cooed a dove, 

" O nightingale, what's the use? 
You, a bird of beauty and love. 

Why behave like a goose ? 
Don't sulk away from our sight 

Like a common, contemptible fowl ; 
You bird of joy and delight. 

Why behave like an owl? 

4. " Only think of all you have done — 

Only think of all you can do ; 
A false note is really fun 

From such a bird as you ! 
Lift up your proud little crest ; 

Open your musical beak ; 
Other birds have to do their best. 

But you need only speak.** 
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5. The nightingale shyly took 

Her head from under her wing. 
And giving the dove a look, 

Straightway began to sing. 
There was never a bird could pass — 

' The night was divinely calm — 
And the people stood on the grass 

To hear that wonderful psalm. 

6. The nightingale did not care — 

She only sang to the skies ; 
Her song ascended there, 

And there she fixed her eyes. 
The people who listened below, 

She knew but little about — 
And this tale has a moral, I know. 

If you'll try to find it out 

Jean Ingec9w. 



MRS. DO-AS-YOU-WOULD-BE-DONE-BY. 



1. When Sunday morning came, sure enough, 
Mrs. Do -as -you -would -be -done -by came too. 
Whereat all the little children began dancing and 
clapping their hands, and Tom danced too with all 
his might 

2. And as for the pretty lady, I cannot teU you 
what the color of her hair was, or of her eyes ; no 
more could Tom ; for, when any one looks at her. 
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all they can think of is, that she has the sweetest, 
kindest, tenderest, funniest, merriest face they ever 
saw, or want to see. She was the most nice, soft, 
fat, smooth, pussy, cuddly, delicious creature who 
ever nursed a baby; and she understood babies 
thoroughly, for she had plenty of her own, whole 
rows and regiments of them, and has to this day. 

3. All her delight was, whenever she had a spare 
moment, to play with babies, in which she showed 
herself a woman of sense ; for babies are the best 
company, and the pleasantest playfellows in the 
world ; at least, so all the wise people in the world 
think. And therefore when the children saw her, 
they naturally all caught hold of her, and pulled 
her till she sat down on a stone, and climbed into 
her lap, and clung round her neck, and caught hold 
of her hands ; and then they all put their thumbs 
into their mouths, and began cuddling and purring 
like so many kittens, as they ought to have done. 
While those who could get nowhere else sat down 
on the sand and cuddled her feet. And Tom 
stood staring at them, for he could not understand 
what it was all about. 

4. "And who are you, you little darling?" she 
said 

"Oh, that is the new baby!" they all cried, 
pulling their thumbs out of their mouths ; " and he 
never had any mother," and they all put their 
thumbs back again, for they did not wish to lose 
any time. 
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'* Then I will be his mother, and he shall have 
the very best place; so get out, all of you^ this 
moment" 

5. And she took up two great armfuls of babies 
— ^nine hundred under one arm, and thirteen hun- 
dred under the other — ^and threw them away, right 
and left, into the water. They came paddling and 
wriggling back to her like so many tadpoles, till 
you could see nothing of her from head to foot for 
the swarm pf little babies. 

6. But she took Tom in her arms, and kissed 
him and patted him, and talked to him, tenderly 
and low, such things as he had never heard before 
in his life ; and Tom looked up into her eyes, and 
loved her, and loved, till he fell fast asleep from 
pure love. 

7. And when he woke, she was telling the chil- 
dren a story. And what story did she tell them ? 
One story she told them, which begins every 
Christmas Eve, and yet never ends at all forever 
and ever ; and, as she went on, the children took 
their thumbs out of their mouths, and listened quite 
seriously, but not sadly at all, for she never told 
them anything sad; and Tom listened too, and 
never grew tired of listening. And he listened so 
long that he fell fast asleep again, and, when he 
woke, the lady was nursing him still. 

8. ** Don't go away," said little Tom. '* This is 
so nice. I never had any one to cuddle me be- 
fore." 
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"Don't go away/' said all the children; "you 
have not sung us one song." 

•* Well, I have time for only one. So what shall 
it be?" 

"The doll you lost! The doll you lost!" cried 
all the babies at once. 

9. So the strange fairy sang : 

'^ I once had a sweet little doll, dears, 

The prettiest doll in the world ; 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears, 

And her hair was so charmingly curled. 
But I lost my poor little doll, dears. 

As I played in the heath one day ; 
And I cried for her more than a week, dears. 

But I never could find where she lay. 

10. '* I found my poor little doll, dears, 

As I played in the heath one day ; 
Folks say she is terribly changed, dears, 

For her paint is all washed away. 
And her arm trodden off by the cows, dears, 

And her hair not the least bit curled: 
Yet for old sake's sake she is still, dears, 

The prettiest doll in the world.'' 

11. What a silly song for a fairy to sing! 
And what silly water-babies to be quite de- 
lighted at it. 

" Now," said the fairy to Tom, " will you be a 
good boy for my sake, and torment no more sea- 
beasts till I come back?" 

"And you will cuddle me again?" said poor 
little Tom. 
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" Of course I will. I should like to take you 
with me, and cuddle you all the way, only I must 
not;" and away she went 

So Tom really tried to be a good boy, and tor- 
mented no sea-beasts after that as long as he lived. 
And he is quite alive, I assure you, still. 

Charles Kingsley. 



ABOU BEN ADHEM. 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight of his room. 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
And to the presence in the room, he said, 
" What writest thou ? " The vision raised its head. 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, "The names of those who love the 

Lord!" 
" And is mine one ? " asked Abou. " Nay, not so," 
Replied the angel. Abou spake more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, " I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of God had blest ; 
And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest ! 

Leigh Hunt. 
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THE TURTLE.DOVE'S NEST. 

1. Very high in the pine-tree, 

The little turtle-dove 
Made a pretty little nursery. 

To please her little love. 
She was gentle, she was soft, 

And her large dark eye 
Often turned to her mate, 

Who was sitting close by. 

2. " Coo," said the turtle-dove ; 

" Coo," said she. 
" Oh, I love thee," said the turtl«. 
dove; 

" And I love theer 
In the long shady branches 

Of the dark pine-tree. 
How happy were the doves 

In their little nursery I 

3. The young turtle-doves 

. Never quarreled in the nest ; 
For they dearly loved each other. 

Though they loved their mother best 
" Coo," said the little doves; 

" Coo," said she. 
And they played together kindly 

In the dark pine-tree. 
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* 

4. Is this nursery of yours, 

Little sister, little brother. 
Like the turtle-dove's nest — 

Do you love one another? 
Are you kind, are you gentle. 

As children ought to be ? 
Then the happiest of nests 

Is your own nursery. 



THE LOST CHILDREN. 

1. Mrs. Jo looked very sober when she heard 
of the division of the party, and sent Franz back 
with Toby to find and bring the little ones home. 
Supper was over, and the family sitting about in 
the cool hall as usual, when Franz came trotting 
back, hot, dusty, and anxious. 

" Have they come ? " he called out when half- 
way up the avenue. 

"No;" and Mrs. Jo flew out of her chair, look- 
ing so alarmed and anxious that every one jumped 
up and gathered round Franz. 

" I can't find them anywhere," he began ; but 
the words were hardly spoken when a loud " Hul- 
lo!" startled them all, and the next minute Jack 
and Emil came around the house. 

2. " Where are Nan and Rob ? " cried Mrs. Jo, 
clutching Emil in a way that caused him to think 
his aunt had suddenly lost her wits. 
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**I don*t know. They came home with the 
others, didn't they?" he answered quickly. 

" No ; George and Tommy said they went with 
you." 

"Well, they didn't; haven't seen them. We 
took a swim in the pond, and came by the wood," 
said Jack, looking alarmed, as well he might. 

" Call Mr. Bhaer, get the lanterns, and tell Silas 
I want him." 

3. That was all Mrs. Jo said, but they knew 
what she meant, and flew to obey orders. In ten 
minutes Mr. Bhaer and Silas were off to the woods, 
and Franz tearing down the road on old Andy to 
search the great pasture. Mrs. Jo caught up some 
food from the table, a little bottle of brandy from 
the medicine-closet, took a lantern, and bidding 
Jack and Emil come with her, and the rest not to 
stir, she trotted away on Toby, never stopping for 
hat or shawl. 

4. When they came to the great pasture, other 
lights were already flitting to and fro like will-o'- 
the-wisps, and Mr. Bhaer's voice was heard shout- 
ing, "Nan! Rob! Rob! Nan!" in every part of 
the field. Silas whistled and roared, Dan plunged 
here and there on Toby, who seemed to understand 
the case and went over the roughest places with 
unusual docility. Often Mrs. Jo hushed them all, 
saying, with a sob in her throat, " The noise may 
frighten them, let me call ; Robby will know my 
voice," And then she would cry out the beloved 
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little name in every tone of tenderness, till the very 
echo whispered it softly, and the winds seemed to 
waft it willingly ; but stiU no answer came. 

5. The sky was overcast now, and only brief 
g^mpses of the moon were seen; heat-lightning 
darted out of the clouds now and then, and a faint 
far-o£F rumble as of thunder told that a summer 
stonn was brewing. 

"Oh, my Robby! my Robby!" mourned poor 
Mrs. Jo, wandering up and down like a pale ghost, 
while Dan kept beside her like a faithful firefly. 
" What shall I say to Nan's father if she comes to 
harm ? Why did I ever trust my darling so far 
away? Fritz, do you hear anything?" And 
when a mournful '* No " came back, she wrung her 
hands so despairingly that Dan sprung down from 
Toby's back, tied the bridle to the bars, and said 
in his decided way : 

" They may have gone down to the spring — ^I'm 
going to look." 

6. He was over the wall and away so fast she 
could hardly follow him; but when she reached 
the spot, he lowered the lantern and showed her 
with joy the marks of little feet in the soft ground 
about the spring. She fell on her knees to exam- 
ine the tracks, and then sprung up eagerly, saying: 

"Yes, that is the mark of Robby 's little boots! 
Come this way, they must have gone on." 

7. Such a weary search ! But now some inex- 
plicable instinct seemed to lead the anxious mother. 
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for presently Dan uttered a cry, and caught up a 
little shining object lying in the path. 

It was the cover of the new tin pail, dropped in 
the first alarm of being lost. Mrs. Jo hugged and 
kissed it as if it were a living thing ; and when Dan 
was about to utter a glad shout to bring the others 
to the spot, she stopped him, saying, as she hurried 
on, " No, let me find them ; I let Rob go, and I 
want to bring him back to his father myself." 

8. A little farther on Nan's hat appeared, and 
after passing the place more than once, they came 
at last upon the babes in the wood, both fast 
asleep. Dan never forgot the little picture on 
which the light of his lantern shone that night. 
He thought Mrs. Jo would cry out, but she only 
whispered, "Hush!" as she softly lifted away the 
apron, and saw the little ruddy face below. The 
berry-stained lips were half open as the breath 
came and went, the yellow hair lay damp on the 
hot forehead, and both the chubby hands held fast 
the pail, still full. 

9. The sight of the childish harvest, treasured 
through all the troubles of that night for her, 
seemed to touch Mrs. Jo to the heart, for suddenly 
she gathered up her boy, and began to cry over 
him, so tenderly, yet so heartily, that he woke up 
and at first seemed bewildered. Then he re- 
membered, and hugged her close, saying, with a 
laugh of triumph : 

" I knew you'd come! O Marmar! I did want 
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you SO ! " For a moment they kissed and clung to 
one another, quite forgetting all the world ; for, no 
matter how lost and soiled and worn-out wander- 
ing sons may be, mothers can forgive and forget 
everything as they fold them in their fostering 
arms. Happy the son whose faith in his mother 
remains unchanged, and who, through all his wsui- 
derings, has kept some filial token to repay her 
brave and tender love. 

ID. Dan meantime picked Nan out of the bush, 
and with a tenderness none but Teddy ever saw 
in him before, he soothed her first alarm at the 
sudden waking, and wiped away her tears ; for Nan 
also began to cry for joy, it was so good to see a 
kind face and feel a strong arm round her after 
what seemed to her ages of loneliness and fear. 

II. " My poor little girl, don't cry. You are all 
safe now, and no one shall say a word of blame to- 
night," said Mrs. Jo, taking Nan into her capacious 
embrace, and cuddling both children as a hen might 
gather her lost chickens under her motherly wings. 

" It was my fault ; but I am sorry. I tried to 
take care of him, and I covered him up and let 
him sleep, and didn't touch his berries, though I 
was so hungry ; and I never will do it again — truly, 
never, never," sobbed Nan, quite lost in a sea of 
penitence and thankfulness. 

*' Call them now and let us go home," said Mrs. 
Jo; and Dan, getting upon the wall, sent the joy- 
ful word " Found!" ringing over the field. 
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12. How the wandering lights came dancing 
from all sides, and gathered round the little gfroup 
among the sweet- fern bushes! Such a hugging 
and kissing and talking and crying as went on 
must have amazed the glow-worms, and evidently 
delighted the mosquitoes, for they hummed fran- 
tically, while the little moths came in flocks to the 
party, and the frogs croaked as if they could not 
express their satisfaction loudly enough. 

Louisa M. Alcott, 



BROTHERS QUARRELING. 

1. Davie, "Father, settle Sandy! 

He's making mou's at me, 

He's aye plague, plaguing, 

And winna let me be ; 

And syne he looks so simple like 

Whene'er he thinks he's seen, 

But just as soon as you're out o' sight 

He's making mou's again. 

2. " Father, settle Sandy ! 
He's crying names to me, 
He's aye tig, tigging, 
And winna let me be ; 

But oh, sae sly he bauds his tongue 
Whene'er he kens ye' re near, 
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And says 't again below his breath, 
That nane but me can hear." 

3. Sandy. " Father, settle Davie ! 

It's him that winna gree, 
He's aye jeer, jeering, 
And lays the blame on me ; 
I dauma speak, I dauma look, 
I dauma move a limb, 
For if I give a wee bit laugh 
He says I laugh at him." 

4. Father. "Oh, learn to be loving and kindly 

agree. 

At home all as happy as brothers should 
be. 

Ere distance may part you, or death 
may divide. 

And leave you to sigh o'er a lonely fire- 
side. 

5. " The sweet look of kindness, the peace- 

speaking tongue, 
So pleasant and lovely in old and in 

young, 
Will win the affection of all that you 

see, 
And make you still dearer to mother 

and me. 
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6. '* But oh, if divided by distance or death, 

How sore would it grieve you till life's latest 

breath, 
That anger or discord should ever have been, 
Or aught but affection two brothers between." 

Alexander Smart. 



ANSWER TO A CHILD'S QUESTION. 

Do you ask what the birds say? The sparrow, 

the dove. 
The linnet and thrush say, *' I love, and I love ! " 
In the winter they're silent, the wind is so strong; 
What it says I don't know, but it sings a loud song. 
But green leaves and blossoms, and sunny warm 

weather. 
And singing and loving, all come back together. 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 
The green fields below him, the blue sky above. 
That he sings and he sings, and forever sings he, 
" I love my Love, and my Love loves me." 

5. T. Coleridge. 



LITTLE BELL. 

I. Piped the blackbird on the beech wood spray : 
" Pretty maid, slow wandering this way^ 
What's your name ? " quoth he — 
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"What's your name? Oh, stop and straight 

unfold, 
Pretty maid, with showery curls of gold ! " 
" Little Bell,'* said she. 



2. Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks. 
Tossed aside her gleaming golden locks : 

" Bonny bird," quoth she, 
" Sing me your best song before I go." 
" Here's the very finest song I know. 

Little Bell," said he. 

3. And the blackbird piped ; you never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird ; — 

Full of quips and wiles. 
Now so round and rich, now soft and slow. 
All for love of that sweet face below, 

Dimpled o'er with smiles. 

4. And the while the bonny bird did pour 
His full heart out freely o'er and o'er, 

'Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below. 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow. 
And shine forth in happy overflow 

From the blue, bright eyes. 

5. Down the dell she tripped, and through the 

glade 
Peeped the squirrel from the hazel shade, 
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And from out the tree 
Swung, and leaped, and frolicked, void of fear, 
While bold blackbird piped, that all might hear, 

"Little BeU!'* piped he. 

6. Little Bell sat down amid the fern : 

" Squirrel, squirrel, to your task return- 
Bring me nuts," quoth she. 
Up, away the frisky squirrel hies, 
Golden wood-lights glancing in his eyes, 

And adown the tree 
Great ripe nuts, kissed brown by July sun, 
In the little lap dropped one by one. 
Hark, how blackbird pipes to see the fun 1 
" Happy Bell!** pipes he. 

7. Little Bell looked up and down the glade : 
" Squirrel, squirrel, if you're not afraid. 

Come and share with me!*' 
Down came squirrel, eager for his fare, 
Down came bonny blackbird, I declare ! 
Little Bell gave each his honest share ; 

Ah, the merry three! 

8. And the while these frolic playmates twain 
Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 

'Neath the morning skies. 
In the little childish heart below. 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow. 
And shine out in happy overflow 

From her blue, bright eyes. 
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9. By her snow-white cot at close of day 

Knelt sweet Bell, with folded palms to pray : 

Very calm and clear 
Rose the praying voice to where, unseen. 
In blue heaven, an angel shape serene 

Paused awhile to hear. 

10. "What good child is this," the angel said, 
" That, with happy heart, beside her bed 

Prays so lovingly ? " 
Low and soft, oh, very low and soft. 
Crooned the blackbird in the orchard croft, 

" Bell, dear Bell!" crooned he. 

11. " Whom Grod's creatures love," the angel fair 
Murmured, " God doth bless with angels' care ; 

Child, thy bed shall be 
Folded safe from harm. Love deep and kind 
Shall watch around, and leave good gifts be- 
hind, 
Little Bell, for thee." 

T. B. Westwood, 



THE MINSTREL-BOY. 

I. The Minstrel-boy to the war is gone, 
In the ranks of death you'll find him ; 
His father's sword he has girded on. 
And his wild harp slung behind him. 
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** Land of song!" said the warrior bard, 
" Though all the world betrays thee, 

One sword, at least, thy right shall guard, 
One faithful harp shall praise thee!'' 

2. The Minstrel fell — ^but the foeman's chain 
Could not bring his proud soul under: 
The harp he loved ne'er spoke again. 

For he tore its chords asunder, 
And said, " No chain shall sully thee, 

Thou soul of love and bravery ! 
Thy songs were made for the brave and free, 
They shall never sound in slavery ! " 

Thomas Moore. 



THE WATCH ON THE RHINE. 

1 . There swells a cry as thunders crash. 
As crash of swords and breakers dash — 
The Rhine, the Rhine, to the German Rhine. 
Who will protect thee, river mine? 

Dear fatherland, let peace be thine — 
Brave hearts and true defend the Rhine! 

2. To millions swiftly came the cry. 

And lightnings flashed from every eye : 
Our youth, so good and brave, will stand 
And guard thee, holy borderland. 
Dear fatherland, let peace be thine — 
Brave hearts and true defend the Rhine! 



V 
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3. And though my heart should beat no more, 
No foreign foe will hold thy shore ; 
Rich, as in water is thy flood, 
Is Germany in hero blood. 
Dear fatherland, let peace be thine — 
Brave hearts and true defend the Rhine ! 

4. From yon blue sky are bending now 
The hero-dead to hear our vow : 
"As long as German hearts are free 
The Rhine, the Rhine, shall German be." 
Dear fatherland, let peace be thine — 
Brave hearts and true defend the Rhine! 

5. While yet one drop of blood throbs warm, 
To wield the sword remains one arm, 

To hold the rifle yet one hand. 
No foeman steps upon the strand. 
Loved fatherland, let peace be thine — 
Brave hearts and true defend the Rhine ! 

6. Our oath resounds ; the river flows ; 
In golden light our banner glows ; 

The Rhine, the Rhine, the German Rhine, 
We will protect thee, river mine. 
Dear fatherland, let peace be thine — 
Brave hearts and true defend the Rhine ! 

Translated from the German, 
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DEATH OF HAROLD. 

1. In the middle of the month of October, in 
the year 1066, the Normans and the English came 
front to front. All night the armies lay encamped 
before each other, in a part of the country then 
called Senlac, now called (in remembrance of the 
event) Battle. With the first dawn of day they 
arose. There, in the faint light, were the English 
on a hill, a wood behind them, in their midst the 
royal banner, representing a fighting warrior, woven 
in gold thread and adorned with precious stones. 

2. Beneath the banner as it rustled in the wind 
stood King Harold on foot, with two of his remain- 
ing brothers by his side; around them, still and 
silent as the dead, clustered the whole English 
army, every soldier covered by his shield, and 
bearing in his hand his dreaded English battle-ax. 
On an opposite hill, in three lines — archers, foot- 
soldiers, horsemen — was the Norman force. Of a 
sudden, a great battle-cry, " God's Rood ! Holy 
Rood ! " The Normans then came sweeping down 
the hill to attack the English. 

3. The English, keeping side by side in a g^eat 
mass, cared no more for the showers of Norman 
arrows than if they had been showers of Norman 
rain. When the Norman horsemen rode against 
them, with their battle-axes they cut men and 
horses down. The Normans gave way. The 
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English pressed forward. A cry went forth among 
the Norman troops that the Duke William was 
killed. Duke William took off his helmet in order 
that his face might be distinctly seen, and rode 
along the line before his men. This gave them 
courage. 

4. As they turned again to face the English, 
some of their Norman horses divided the pursuing 
body of the English from the rest, and thus all that 
foremost portion of the English army fell, fight- 
ing bravely. The main body still remaining firm, 
heedless of the Norman arrows, and with their 
battle-axes cutting down the crowds of horsemen 
when they rode up like forests of young trees, 
Duke William pretended to retreat. The eager 
English followed. The Norman army closed again, 
and fell upon them with great slaughter. 

5. " Still," said Duke William, "there are thou- 
sands of the English firm as rocks around their king. 
Shoot upward, Norman archers, that your arrows 
may fall upon their faces!" The sun rose high 
and sank, and the battle still raged. Through all 
the wild October day the clash and din resounded 
in the air. In the red sunset, in the white moon- 
light, heaps upon heaps of dead men lay strewn, a 
dreadful spectacle, all over the ground. 

6. King Harold, wounded with an arrow in the 
eye, was nearly blind. His brothers were already 
killed. Twenty Norman knights, whose battered 
armor had flashed fiery and golden in the sunshine 
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all day long, and now looked silvery in the moon- 
light, dashed forward to seize the royal banner 
from the English knights and soldiers, still faith- 
fully collected round their blinded king. The king 
received a mortal wound and dropped. The Eng- 
lish broke and fled as the Normans rallied, and the 
day was lost. 

7. Oh, what a sight, beneath the moon and stars, 
when lights were shining in the tents of the victo- 
rious Duke William — which was pitched near the 
spot where Harold fell — ^and he and his knights 
were carousing within ! and soldiers with torches 
going slowly to and fro without sought for the 
corpse of Harold among the piles of dead; and 
the warrior worked in golden thread and precious 
stones lay low, all torn and soiled with blood ; and 
the three Norman Lions kept watch over the field. 

Charles Dickens. 



A LEAP FOR LIFE. 

I. Old Ironsides at anchor lay 

In the harbor of Mahon ; 
A dead calm rested on the bay. 

The waves to rest had gone ; 
When little Hal, the captain's son, 

A lad both brave and good. 
In sport up shroud and rigging ran, 

And on the main truck stood I 
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2. A shudder shot through every vein, 

All eyes were turned on high : 
There stood the boy, with dizzy brain» 

Between the sea and sky ; 
No hold had he, above, below. 

Alone he stood in air ; 
To that far height none dared to go, 

No aid could reach him there. 

3. We gazed, but not a man could speak. 

With horror all aghast ; 
In groups, with pallid brow and cheek. 

We watched the quivering mast ; 
The atmosphere grew thick and hot. 

And of a lurid hue ; 
As riveted unto the spot, 

Stood officers and crew. 

4. The father came on deck ; he gasp'd, 

" O God, Thy will be done!" 
Then suddenly a rifle grasp'd 

And aim'd it at his son. 
Jump far out, boy, into the wave, 

Jump, or I fire," he said. 
That only chance your life can save ; 

Jump, jump!" The boy obey'd. 

5. He sunk — he rose — he lived — ^he moved- 
And for the ship struck out : 

On board we hail'd the lad beloved 
With many a manly shout. 
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His father drew, in silent joy, 
Those wet arms round his neck, 

And folded to his heart his boy, 
Then fainted on the deck. 

Walter Colton. 



WAR AND PEACE. 

1. A PEACEFUL intercourse with the nations of 
the earth points to that inspiring day which philos- 
ophers have hoped for, which poets have seen in 
their bright dreams of fancy, and which prophecy 
has seen in holy vision — when men shall learn war 
no more. Who can contemplate a state of the 
world like this and not feel his heart exult at the 
prospect? And who can doubt that, in the hand of 
an omnipotent Providence, a free and unrestricted 
commerce shall prove one of the greatest agents in 
bringing it about ? 

2. I am against war, because peace — ^peace is 
preeminently our policy. Our great mission as a 
people is to occupy this vast dominion — there to 
level forests, and let in upon their solitude the 
light of day ; to clear the swamps and morasses, 
and redeem them to the plow and the sickle ; to 
spread Qver hill and dale the echoes of human 
labor, and human happiness and contentment; to 
fill the land with cities and towns; to unite its 
opposite extremities by turnpikes and railroads; 
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to scoop out canals for the transmission of its prod- 
ucts, and open rivers for its internal trade. 

3. If we can preserve peace, who shall set bounds 
to our prosperity or to our success? With one 
foot planted on the Atlantic and the other on the 
Pacific, we shall occupy a position between the two 
old continents of the world — a position eminently 
calculated to secure to us the commerce and the 
influence of both. If we abide by the counsels of 
common sense, if we succeed in preserving our 
constitutional liberty, we shall then exhibit a spec- 
tacle such as the world never saw. 

4. I know that this one great mission is encom- 
passed with difficulties; but such is the inherent 
energy of our political system, and such its ex- 
pansive capability, that it may be made to govern 
the widest space. If by war we become great, we 
cannot be free ; if we will be both great and free, 

our policy is peace. 

J. C. Calhou$^ 



THE MOCKING-BIRD'S SONG. 

I. Early on a pleasant day. 
In the poet's month of May, 
Field and forest looked so fair. 
So refreshing was the air, 
That in spite of morning dew. 
Forth I walked where tangling grew 
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Many a thorn and breezy bush ; 
When the redbreast and the thrush 
Gayly raised their early lay. 
Thankful for returning day. 

2. Every thicket, bush, and tree 
Swelled with grateful harmony : 
As it mildly swept along, 
Echo seemed to catch the song; 
But the plain was wide and clear — 
Echo never whispered near. 
From a neighboring mocking-bird 
Canie the answering notes I heard. 

3. Soft and low the song began : 
I scarcely caught it as it ran 
Through the melancholy trill 

Of the plaintive whip-poor-will — 
Through the ring-dove's gentle wail. 
Chattering jay and whistling quail, 
Sparrow's twitter, cat-bird's cry. 
Redbreast's whistle, robin's sigh ; 
Blackbird, bluebird, swallow, lark. 
Each his native note might mark. 

4. Oft he tried the lesson o'er. 
Each time louder than before ; 
Burst at length the finished song. 
Loud and clear it poured along ; 
All the choir in silence heard. 
Hushed before this wondrous bird. 



1 
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All transported and amazed, 
Scarcely breathing, long I gazed. 

5. Now it reached the loudest swell ; 
Lower, lower, now it fell, 
Lower, lower, lower still. 
Scarce it sounded o'er the rill. 
Now the warbler ceased to sing; 
Then he spread his russet wing, 
And I saw him take his flight. 
Other regions to delight. 

y. R. Drake. 



THE SHELL. 

1. See what a lovely shell. 
Small and pure as a pearl, 
Lying close to my foot. 
Frail, but a work divine, 
Made so fairily well. 

With delicate spire and whorl, 
How exquisitely minute, 
A miracle of design! 

2. What is it? A learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 
Let him name it who can, 
The beauty would be the same. 
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3. The tiny cell is forlorn, 
Void of the little living will 
That made it move on the shore. 
Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 

Did he push, when he was uncurled, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Through his dim water- world ? 

4. Slight, to be crushed with a tap 
Of my finger- nail on the sand! 
Small, but a work divine ! 
Frail, but of force to withstand, 
Year upon year, the shock 

Of cataract seas that snap 
The three-decker's oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock. 
Here on the Breton strand ! 

Alfred Tennyson, 



THE CONFEDERATE'S RETURN. 

1. You of the North have had drawn for you 
with a master's hand the picture of your returning 
armies. You have heard how, in the pomp and 
circumstance of war, they came back to you, march- 
ing with proud and victorious tread, reading their 
glory in a nation's eyes. 

2. Will you bear with me while I tell you of 
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another army that sought its home at the close oi 
the late war — an army that marched home in defeat 
and not in victory, in pathos and not in splendor ? 

3. Let me picture to you the footsore Confed- 
erate soldier, as, buttoning up in his faded gray 
jacket the parole which was to bear testimony to 
his children of his Rdelity and faith, he turned his 
face southward from Appomattox in April, 1865. 
Think of him as ragged, half-starved, heavy- 
hearted, enfeebled by want and wounds; having 
fought to exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, wrings 
the hands of his comrades in silence, and lifting his 
tear-stained and pallid face for the last time to the 
graves that dot the old Virginia hills, pulls his gray 
cap over his brow and begins the slow and painful 
journey. 

4. What does he find — ^let me ask you who went 
to your homes eager to find in the welcome you 
had justly earned full payment for four years' 
sacrifice — what does he find when, having followed 
the battle-stained cross against overwhelming odds, 
dreading death not half so much as surrender, he 
reaches the home he left so prosperous and beautiful? 

5. He finds his house in ruins, his farms devas- 
tated, his slaves free, his stock killed, his bams 
empty, his trade destroyed, his money worthless ; 
his social system, feudal in its magnificence, swept 
away ; his people without law or legal status, his 
comrades slain, and the burdens of others heavy 
on his shoulders. Crushed by defeat, his very 
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traditions are gone; without money, credit, em- 
ployment, material, or training ; and beside all this, 
confronted with the gravest problem that ever met 
human intelligence — ^the establishing of a status 
for the vast body of his liberated slaves. 

6. What does he do — ^this hero in gray, with a 
heart of gold ? Does he sit down in suUenness and 
despair? Not for a day. Surely God, who had 
stripped him of his prosperity, inspired him in his 
adversity. As ruin was never so overwhelming, 
never was restoration swifter. The soldier stepped 
from the trenches into the furrows ; horses that had 
charged Federal guns marched before the plow, 
and fields that ran red with blood in April were 
green with the harvest in June. 

7. Never was nobler duty confided to human 
hands than the uplifting and upbuilding of the 
prostrate and bleeding South, misguided, perhaps, 
but beautiful in her suffering. In the record of 
her social, industrial, and political evolution, we 
await with confidence the verdict of the world. 

Henry Grady, 



EVENING IN WINTER. 

I. Robed like an abbess the snowy earth lies, 
While the red sundown fades out of the skies. 
Up walks the evening veiled like a nun, 
Telling her starry beads one by one. 
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2. Where like the billows the shadowy hills lie, 
Like a mast the great pine swings against the 

bright sky. 
Down in the valley the distant lights quiver. 
Gilding the hard-frozen face of the river. 

3. When o'er the hill-tops the moon pours her ray, 
Like shadows the skaters skirr wildly away ; 
Whirling and gliding, like summer-clouds fleet, 
They flash the white lightning from glittering 

feet. 

4. The icicles hang on the front of the falls. 
Like mute horns of silver on shadowy walls ; 
Horns that the wild huntsman spring shall awake, 
Down flinging the loud blast toward river and 

lake! 

T* B. Read* 



I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 

1. I REMEMBER, I remember 

The house where I was bom; 
The little window where the sun 

Came peeping in at morn ; 
He never came a wink too soon. 

Nor brought too long a day ; 
But now, I often wish the night 

Had borne my breath away ! 
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2. I remember, I remember 

The roses, red and white, 
The violets, and the lily-cups. 

Those flowers made of light! 
The lilacs where the robin built. 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum, on his birthday — 

The tree is living yet! 

3. I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing, 
And thought the air must rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing ; 
My spirit flew in feathers then. 

That is so heavy now. 
And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever of my brow ! 

4. I remember, I remember 

The fir-trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky. 
It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I*m farther off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 

Thomas Hood. 
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ON WHITE ISLAND. 

I. I WELL remember my first sight of White 
Island, where we took up our abode on leaving the 
mainland. I was scarcely five years old ; but from 
the upper windows of our dwelling in Portsmouth 
I had been shown the clustered masts of ships 
lying at the wharves along the Piscataqua River, 
faintly outlined against the sky, and baby as I 
was, even then I was drawn with a vague longing 
seaward. How delightful was that long, first sail 
to the Isle of Shoals ! How pleasant the unaccus- 
tomed sound of the incessant ripple against the 
boat-side, the sight of the wide water and the 
limitless sky, the warmth of the broad sunshine 
that made us all blink like young sandpipers, as 
we sat in triumph, perched among the household 
goods with which the little raft was laden. 

It was at sunset that we were set ashore on that 
loneliest, lovely rock, where the lighthouse looked 
down on us like some tall, black- capped giant, and 
filled me with awe and wonder. At its base a few 
goats were grouped on the rocks, standing out 
against the red sky as I looked up at them. The 
stars were beginning to twinkle, the wind blew 

89 
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coldy charged with the sea's sweetness ; the sound 
of many waters half bewildered me. Some one 
began to light the lamps in the tower. Rich, red 
and golden they swung round in mid-air; every- 
thing was strange and fascinating and new. We 
entered the quaint little old stone cottage that was 
for six years our home. How curious it seemed, 
with its low, whitewashed ceiling, and deep win- 
dow-seats showing the great thickness of the walls 
made to withstand the breakers, with whose forces 
we soon grew acquainted! 

2. In the long covered walk that bridged the 
gorge between the lighthouse and the house we 
played in stormy days, and every evening it was 
fresh excitement to watch the lighting of the 
lamps, and think how far the lighthouse sent its 
rays, and how many hearts it gladdened with as- 
surance of safety. As I grew older I was allowed 
to kindle the lamps sometimes myself. That was 
indeed a pleasure. So little a creature as I might 
do so much for the great world! We waited for 
the spring with an eager longing ; the advent of 
the growing grass, the birds and flowers and insect 
life, the soft skies and softer winds, the everlasting 
beauty of the thousand tender tints that clothed the 
world — these things brought us unspeakable bliss. 

3. With the first warm days we built our little 
mountains of wet gravel on the beach, and danced 
like the sandpipers at the edge of the foam, shouted 
to the gossiping kittiwakes that fluttered above, or 
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watched the pranks of the burgomaster gull, or 
cried to the crying loons. The gannet's long white 
wings stretched overhead, perhaps, or the dusky- 
shag made a sudden shadow in mid-air, or we 
startled on some lonely ledge the great blue heron, 
that flew off, trailing legs and wings, stork-like, 
against the clouds. Or in the sunshine on the bare 
rocks we cut from the broad brown leaves of the 
slippery, varnished kelps grotesque shapes of man 
and bird and beast, that withered in the wind and 
blew away ; we fashioned rude boats from bits of 
driftwood, manned them with a weird crew of kel- 
pies, and set them adrift on the great deep, to float 
we cared not whither. 

4. We played with empty limpet-shells; they 
were mottled gray and brown, like the song-spar- 
row's breast. We launched fleets of purple mussel- 
shells on the still pools in the rocks left by the tide, 
pools that were like bits of fallen rainbow with the 
wealth of the sea, with tints of delicate seaweed, 
crimson and green and ruddy brown and violet ; 
where wandered the pearly eolis with rosy spines 
and fairy horns, and the large round sea-urchins, 
like a boss upon a shield, were fastened here and 
there on the rock at the bottom, putting out from 
their green, prickly spikes transparent tentacles to 
seek their invisible food. 

5. I remember in the spring kneeling on the 
ground to seek the first blades of grass that pricked 
through the soil, and bringing them into the house 
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to Study and wonder over. Better than a shop full 
of toys were they to me. Whence came their color ? 
How did they draw their sweet, refreshing tint from 
the brown earth, or the limpid air, or the white 
light? Later, the little scarlet pimpernel charmed 
me. It seemed more than a flower ; it was like a 
human thing. I knew it by its homely name of 
poor-man's weather-glass. It was so much wiser 
than I, for when the sky was yet without a cloud, 
softly it clasped its little red petals together, fold- 
ing its golden heart in safety from the shower that 
was sure to come ! How could it know so much ? 
Here is a question science cannot answer. 

6. The pimpernel grows everywhere about the 
islands, in every cleft and cranny where a suspicion 
of sustenance for its slender root can lodge ; and 
it is one of the most exquisite of flowers, so rich in 
color, so quaint and dainty in its method of growth. 
I never knew its silent warning fail. I wondered 
much how every flower knew what to do and be : 
why the morning-glory didn't forget sometimes 
and bear a cluster of elder-bloom, or the elder hang 
out pennons of gold and purple like the iris, or the 
golden-rod suddenly blaze out a scarlet plume the 
color of the pimpernel, was a mystery to my child- 
ish thought. And why did the sweet wild prim- 
rose wait till after sunset to unclose its pale-yellow 
buds ; why did it unlock its rich treasures of per- 
fume to the night alone ? 

7. Many a morning I have crept out of the still 
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house before any one was awake, and, wrapping my- 
self closely from the chill wind of dawn, climbed to 
the top of the high cliff called the Head, to watch 
the sunrise. Pale grew the lighthouse flame before 
the broadening day, as, nestled in a crevice at the 
cliff's edge, I watched the shadows draw away and 
morning break. Facing the east and south, with 
all the Atlantic before me, what happiness was mine 
as the deepening rose-color flushed the delicate 
cloud-flocks that dappled the sky, where the gulls 
soared, rosy too, while the calm sea blushed beneath. 
8. Or perhaps it was the cloudless sunrise, with 
a sky of orange-red, and the sea-line silver blue 
against it, pure as heaven. Infinite variety of 
beauty always awaited me, and filled me with an 
absorbing, unreasoning joy, such as makes the song- 
sparrow sing — a sense of perfect bliss. Coming 
back in the sunshine, the morning-glories would 
lift up their faces, all awake to my adoring gaze. 
It seemed as if they had gathered the peace of 
the golden morning in their still depths even as 

my heart had gathered it, 

Celia Thaxter. 



THE REAPER. 

I. Behold her, single in the field. 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 
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Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
Oh, listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

2. No nightingale did ever chant 

More welcome notes to weary band 
Of travelers, in some shady haunt 

Among Arabian sands ; 
No sweeter voice was ever heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird. 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

3. WiU no one tell me what she sings? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago : 
Or is it some more humble lay. 
Familiar matter of the day ? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain 
That has been, and may be again ? 

4. Whatever theme, the maiden sang 

As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work. 

And o'er the sickle bending ; 
I listened till I had my All ; 
And as I mounted up the hill 
The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 

William Wordsworth. 
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INDEPENDENCE BELL. 

1. There was tumult in the city. 

In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were rife with people 

Pacing restless up and down ; 
People gathering at comers, 

Where they whispered each to each. 
And the sweat stood on their temples 

With the earnestness of speech. 

2. As the bleak Atlantic currents 

Lash the wild Newfoundland shore. 
So they beat against the State House, 

So they surged against the door ; 
And the mingling of their voices 

Made a harmony profound. 
Till the quiet street of Chestnut 

Was all turbulent with sound. 

3. " Will they do it ? " " Dare they do it ? " 
Who is speaking ? " " What's the news ? " 

What of Adams ? " " What of Sherman ? " 

" Oh, God grant they won't refuse ! " 
" Make some way there ! " " Let me nearer ! " 

" I am stifling!"—" Stifle, then: 
When a nation's life's at hazard. 

We've no time to think of men!" 

4. So they beat against the portal, 

Man and woman, maid and child ; 
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the field to try him, they found him so very vicious 
and unmanageable that he reared up when they 
endeavored to mount him, and would not so much 
as endure the voice of any of them. 

2. Philip was displeased at their bringing him so 
wild and ungovernable a horse, and bade them take 
him away; but as they were leading him away 
as wholly intractable and useless, Alexander, who 
stood by, said, " What an excellent horse do they 
lose, for want of skill and spirit to manage him!" 

3. Philip at first took no notice of the words of 
his son ; but when he heard him repeat the same 
thing several times, and saw that he was much 
vexed that the horse should be sent away, he said, 
" Do you reproach those that are older than your- 
self, as if you knew more, and were better able 
than they to manage the horse? " 

" I could manage him," he said, " better than 
others do." 

" And if you do not," said PhiUp, " what will 
you forfeit for your rashness?" 

" I will pay the whole price of the horse," said 
Alexander. 

4. At this the whole company fell to laughing ; 
but as soon as the agreement was settled amongst 
them, Alexander immediately ran to the horse, 
and, taking hold of the bridle, turned him directly 
toward the sun, having, it seems, observed that the 
animal was disturbed and frightened by the motion 
of his own shadow. 
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5. Then the youth, letting him go forward a 
little, still keeping the reins in his hand, and strok- 
ing him gently when he found him growing eager 
and fiery, let fall his upper garment softly, and 
with one nimble leap securely mounted him. When 
he was seated, by little and little he drew in the 
bridle, and curbed him without either striking orspur- 
ring him. Presently, when he found him free from 
all rebelliousness, and only impatient for the course, 
he let him go at full speed, inciting him now with a 
commanding voice, and urging him also with his heel. 

6. Philip and his friends looked on at first in 
silence and anxiety for the result, till, seeing Alex- 
ander turn at the end of his career, and come back 
rejoicing and triumphant for what he had per- 
formed, they all burst out into acclamations of ap- 
plause. His father, shedding tears, it is said, for 
joy, kissed him as he came down from his horse, 
and in his transport exclaimed, '* Oh, my son, look 
thee out a kingdom worthy of thyself, for Mace- 
donia is too small for thee!" 

7. After this, considering his son to be of a tem- 
per easy to be led to duty by reason, but by no 
means to be compelled, Philip always endeavored 
to persuade him rather than to command or force 
him. He saw that the instruction of his son was 
too difficult and important to be wholly trusted to 
the ordinary masters in music and poetry, and that 
it required, in the words of Sophocles, " The rud- 
der's guidance and the curb's restraint." 
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8. He therefore sent for Aristotle, the most 
learned philosopher of his time, and rewarded him 
with a munificence becoming the care he took to 
teach his son. 

Alexander gained from him not only moral and 
political knowledge, but was also instructed in those 
more profound branches of science which they did 
not communicate to common scholars. 

Plutarch. 



THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 

1. O! SAY, can you see, by the dawn's early light. 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's 
last gleaming ; 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through 
the perilous fight. 
O'er the ramparts we watched, were so gal- 
lantly streaming? 

And the rockets' red glare, the bombs bursting 
in air. 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there. 

O ! say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave ? 

2. On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of 

the deep. 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 
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What is that which the breeze o'er the towering 
steep 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half dis- 
closes ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the momiq^s first 

beam; 
Its full glory reflected now shines on the stream : 
'Tis the star-spangled banner, O, longmay it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

3. And where is the band who so vauntingly swore, 

'Mid the havoc of war and the battle's con- 
fusion 

A home and a country they'd leave us no more ; 
Their blood hath washed out their foul foot- 
steps' pollution; 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the 
grave ; 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth 
wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

4. O ! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between our loved home and the war's deso- 
lation ; 
Blessed with victory and peace, may the heaven- 
rescued land 

Praise the Power that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation ! 
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Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just. 

And this be our motto, " In God is our trust;" 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 

wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the 

brave. 

Francis Scott Key. 



TOM BROWN AT RUGBY. 

1. Within a few moments of their entry, all 
the boys who slept in dormitory Number 4 had 
come up. The little fellows went quietly to their 
own beds, and began undressing and talking to one 
another in whispers; while the elders, amongst 
whom was Tom, sat chatting about on one an- 
other's beds with their jackets and waistcoats off. 
Poor little Arthur was overwhelmed with the nov- 
elty of his position. The idea of sleeping in the 
room with strange boys had clearly never crossed 
his mind before, and was as painful as it was strange 
to him. He could hardly bear to take his jacket 
off ; however, presently, with an effort, off it came, 
and then he paused and looked at Tom, who 
was sitting at the bottom of his bed, talking and 
laughing. 

2. *' Please, Brown," he whispered, " may I wash 
my hands?" 

"Of course, if you like," said Tom, staring; 
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" that's your washstand under the window. You'll 
have to go down for more water in the morning 
if you use it all." And on he went with his talk, 
while Arthur stole timidly from between the beds 
out to his washstand and began his ablutions, 
thereby drawing for a moment on himself the at- 
tention of the room. 

3. On went the talk and laughter. Arthur fin- 
ished his washing and undressing, and put on his 
nightgown. He then looked round more nervously 
than ever. Two or three of the little boys were 
already in bed, sitting up with their chins on their 
knees. The light burned clear, the noise went on. 
It was a trying moment for the poor little lonely 
boy ; however, this time he did not ask Tom what 
he might or might not do, but dropped on his 
knees by his bedside, as he had done every day 
from his childhood, to open his heart to Him who 
heareth the cry and beareth the sorrows of the 
tender child and the agony of the strong man. 

4. Tom was sitting at the bottom of his bed, 
unlacing his boots, so that his back was toward 
Arthur, and he didn't see what had happened, and 
looked up in wonder at the sudden silence. Then 
two or three boys laughed and sneered, and a big, 
brutal fellow who was standing in the middle of 
the room, picked up a slipper and shied it at the 
kneeling boy, calling him a sniveling young shaver. 
Then Tom saw the whole, and the next moment 
the boot he had just pulled off flew straight at the 
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head of the bully, who had just time to throw up 
his arm and catch it on his elbow. 

S. "Confound you, Brown, what's that for?" 
roared he, stamping with pain. 

" Never mind what I mean,*' said Tom, stepping 
onto the floor, every drop of blood in his body 
tingling ; " if any fellow wants the other boot, he 
knows how to get it!" 

Thomas Hughes, 



A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA. 

I. A WET sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 
And Alls the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast ; 
A.nd bends the gallant mast, my boys ! 

While, like the eagle free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lea. 

2< * Oh, for a soft and gentle wind ! " 

I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the swelling breeze, 

And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, my boys I 

The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home. 

And merry men are we. 
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3. There's a tempest in yon homed moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark the music, mariners! 

The wind is piping loud ; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys I 

The lightning flashing free, 
While the hollow oak our palace is. 
Our heritage the sea. 

Allan Cunningham. 



OUR COUNTRY. 

We cannot honor our country with too deep a 
reverence; we cannot love her with an affection 
too pure and fervent ; we cannot serve her with 
an energy of purpose or a faithfulness of zeal too 
steadfast and ardent. And what is our country ? 
It is not the East with her hills and valleys, with 
her countless sails and the rocky ramparts of her 
shores. It is not the North with her thousand vil- 
lages and her harvest- home, with her frontiers of 
the lake and the ocean. It is not the West, with 
her forest sea and her inland isles ; with her luxu- 
riant expanses, clothed in the verdant com; with 
her beautiful Ohio and her verdant Missouri. Nor 
is it yet the South, opulent in the mimic snow of 
the cotton, in the rich plantations of the rustling 
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cane, and in the golden robes of the rice-fielA 
What are these but the sister families of one 
gfreater, better, holier family, OUR COUNTRY ! 

Thomas Smith Grimke. 



THE SANDS OF DEE. 

1. *' Oh, Mary, go and call the cattle home^ 

And call the cattle home. 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands o' Dee." 
The western wind was wild and dank wi' foam, 
And all alone went she. 

2. The creeping tide came up along the sand. 

And o'er and o'er the sand. 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see ; 
The blinding mist came down and hid the 
land. 
And never home came she. 

3. " Oh, is it a weed, or fish, or floating hair — 

A tress o* golden hair, 
O* drowned maiden's hair, 

Above the nets at sea? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair, 

Among the stakes on Dee." 
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4. They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel, crawling foam, 
The cruel, hungry foam, 

To her grave beside the sea : [home. 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle 
Across the sands o' Dee. 

C. Kingsley. 



PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 

1. When you met one of these children, you 
might be sure the other was not far off. One day 
as I was coming down the mountain, I saw Vir- 
ginia at the end of the garden, running toward the 
house with her skirt thrown over her head, in order 
to screen herself from a shower of rain. At a dis- 
tance I thought she was alone ; but as I hastened 
toward her in order to help her on, I perceived she 
held Paul by the arm, almost entirely enveloped in 
the same canopy, and both were laughing heartily 
at being sheltered together under an umbrella of 
their own invention. 

2. Their sole study was how to please and assist 
each other; for of all other things they were ig- 
norant, and knew neither how to read nor write. 
They believed the world ended at the shores of 
their own island, and all their ideas and affections 
were confined within its limits. Their tenderness 
for each other and their mothers employed all the 
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activity of their souls. Their tears had never been 
called forth by tiresome study of sciences. They 
had never been taught not to steal, because every- 
thing with them was in common ; or not to be in- 
temperate, because their simple food was left to 
their own choice ; or not to lie, because they had 
no truth to conceal. All they had been taught of 
religion was to love it ; and wherever they were, 
in the house, in the fields, in the woods, they raised 
toward Heaven their innocent hands, and their 
hearts made pure by holy affection. 

3. Thus passed their early childhood like a beau- 
tiful dawn, the prelude of a bright day. Already 
they partook with their mothers the cares of the 
household. As soon as the crow of the cock an- 
nounced the first beams of the morning, Virginia 
arose and hastened to draw water from a neigh- 
boring spring; then, returning to the house, she 
prepared the breakfast. When the rising sun 
lighted up the points of the rocks which overhang 
this inclosure, Margaret and her son Paul went to 
the dwelling of Madame de la Tour, the mother of 
Virginia, and they offered up together their morn- 
ing prayers. This sacrifice of thanksgiving always 
preceded their first repast, of which they often 
partook before the door of the cottage, seated 
upon the grass, under a canopy of plantain ; and 
while the branches of that delightful tree afforded 
a grateful shade, its solid fruit furnished food 
already prepared by Nature, and its long glossy 
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leaves spread upon the table supplied the want of 
linen. 

4. Perhaps the most charming spot of this in- 
closure was that which was called Virginia's Rest- 
ing-place. At the foot of the rock which bore the 
name of the Discovery of Friendship is a nook, 
from whence issues a fountain, forming near its 
source a little spot of marshy soil in the midst of a 
field of rich grass. Virginia loved to rest upon the 
border of this fountain, decorated with wild and 
sublime magnificence. She often seated herself 
beneath the shade of the cocoa- trees, and there 
she sometimes led her goats to graze. While she 
was making cheese of their milk she loved to see 
them browse on the maidenhair which grew upon 
the steep sides of the rock, and hung suspended 
upon one of its cornices, as on a pedestal. 

5. Paul, observing that Virginia was fond of this 
spot, brought thither from a neighboring forest a 
great variety of birds' nests. The old birds, fol- 
lowing their young, established themselves in the 
new colony. Virginia, at certain times, distributed 
among them grains of rice, millet, and maize. As 
soon as she appeared the whistling blackbird, the 
amaduvad, the note of which is so soft, the cardinal, 
with its plumage the color of flame, forsook their 
bushes; the paroquet, green as an emerald, de- 
scended from a neighboring fan-palm ; the partridge 
ran along the grass ; all came running helter-skelter 
toward her, like a brood of chickens, and she and 
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Paul delighted to observe their sports, their repasts, 
and their loves. 

6. Amiable children! Thus passed their early- 
days in innocence and benevolence. How many 
times on this very spot have your mothers pressed 
you in their arms, blessing Heaven for the conso- 
lation that you were preparing for their declining 
years, and that they could see you beg^in life so 
happily ! How many times beneath the shade of 
those rocks have I partaken with them of your ru- 
ral repasts, which cost no animal its life ! Gourds 
filled with milk, fresh eggs, cakes of rice placed 
upon the plantain leaves, baskets loaded with man- 
goes, oranges, dates, pomegranates, pineapples, fur- 
nished at once the most delicious food, the most 
beautiful colors, and the most delicious juices. 

7. The conversations were gentle and innocent 
as the repasts. Paul often talked of the labors of 
the day and those of the morrow. He always was 
planning something useful for their little society. 
Here he discovered that the paths were rough; 
there the seats were uncomfortable; sometimes 
the young arbors did not afford sufficient shade, 
and Virginia might be better pleased elsewhere. 

In the rainy season the two families met to- 
gether in the cottage, and employed themselves 
in weaving mats of grass and baskets of bamboo. 

8. When night came they all supped together 
by the light of a lamp ; after which Madame de 
la Tour or Margaret told stories of travelers lost 
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during the night in forests of Europe infested by 
banditti; or of some shipwrecked vessel, thrown 
by the tempest upon the rocks of a desert island. 
To these recitals their children listened with pity, 
and earnestly begged that Heaven would grant 
they might one day have the joy of showing their 
hospitality toward such unfortunate persons. 

9. At length the two families would separate 
and retire to rest, impatient to meet again the next 
morning. Sometimes they were lulled to repose 
by the beating rains which fell in torrents upon the 
roofs of their cottages, and sometimes by the hol- 
low winds, which brought to their ear the distant 
murmur of the waves breaking upon the shore. 
They blessed God for their own safety, of which 
their feeling became stronger from the idea of re- 
mote danger. Bernadin de Saint Pierre. 



LUCY GRAY; OR, SOLITUDE, 

1. Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray ; 

And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 

2. No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 

She dwelt on a wide moor, — 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door! 
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3. You yet may spy the fawn at play. 

The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

4. '* To-night will be a stormy night, — 

You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow." 

5. "That, father, will I gladly do, 

Tis scarcely afternoon ; 
The minster-clock has just struck two. 
And yonder is the moon ! " 

6. At this the father raised his hook. 

And snapped a fagot-band ; 
He plied his work ; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

7. Not blither is the mountain roe : 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow. 
That rises up like smoke. 

8. The storm came on before its time : 

She wander' d up and down ; 

And many a hill did Lucy climb ; 

But never reached the town. 
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9. The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

10. At daybreak on a hill they stood 

That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood 
A furlong from their door. 

11. They wept, and turning homeward, cried, 

" In heaven we all shall meet;** 
When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

12. Then downward from the steep hill's edge 

They tracked the footmarks small ; 
And through the broken hawthorn hedge. 
And by the long stone- wall; 

13. And then an open field they crossed: 

The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor never lost ; 
And to the bridge they came. 

14. They followed from the snowy bank 

Those footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank ; 
And further there were none! 
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lated." " I will starve you, proud and obstinate 
fool." *' Starve the eagle if you can." " I will 
put you and the whole garrison to the sword." 
" Try," was the laconic reply, and the siege went 
on. 

2. One morning, as the rising sun was beginning 
to gild with its rays the highest towers of the be- 
leaguered city, a parley sounded from the camp of 
the enemy. The old knight appeared on the wall 
and looked down on the king below. " Surrender," 
said John again. " My rival, Alfonso, is dead, and 
the whole of Castile recognizes my sway as that of 
its legitimate sovereign." "Sire, I believe you, 
but I must see my dead master" " Go, then, to 
Seville, where his body lies. You have my royal 
word that I shall attempt nothing against you on 
your way ; nor against the city in your absence." 

3. The knight came out with banner flying, and 
a small escort of grim-visaged warriors. Behind 
him the gates closed ; before him the dense bat- 
talions of the enemy opened their ranks ; and as he 
passed along, slowly riding his noble war-horse, 
shouts of admiration burst wide and far from the 
whole host who had so often witnessed his deeds of 
valor, and the echoes of the loud and enthusiastic 
greeting accompanied him until the red plume 
which waved in his helmet was out of sight. He 
arrived at Seville, and went straight to the Cathe- 
dral, where he found the tomb of his former sov- 
ereign. He had it opened, and gazing awhile with 
moist eyes at the pale face which met his look, he 
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thus addressed the dead monarch : " Sire, I had 
sworn never to deliver to anybody but yourself the 
keys of the town, which you had intrusted to my 
care. Here they are. I have kept my oath." 
And he deposited them on the breast of King 
Alfonso. Then, bestriding his good steed, he gfal- 
loped back to his post. 

4. As soon as he approached, again the ranks 
of the enemy opened, and King John confronted 
him. " Well,*' said the king, " are you satisfied, 
and do you now give up the contest?" "Yes, 
sire." " Where are the keys of the town? " " On 
King Alfonso's breast. Go and get them. We meet 
no more." " By Heaven ! we shall never part," ex- 
claimed the king ; " get the keys back yourself and 
remain in command of the town in my name." 

The followers of the king murmured, and com- 
plained of his rewarding a rebel. " He is no longer 
one," said King John ; " such rebels, when won, 
become the best subjects." 

Charles E. A. Gayarri. 



OCTOBER. 

The passionate summer's dead ! the sky's aglow 
With roseate flushes of matured desire ; 
The winds at eve are musical and low 
As sweeping chords of a lamenting lyre, 
Far up among the pillared clouds of fire. 
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WKose pomp in grand procession upward grows, 
With gorgeous blazonry of funereal shows, 
To celebrate the summer's past renown. 
Ah, me ! how regally the heavens look down, 
Overshadowing beautiful autumnal woods, 
And harvest- fields with hoarded incense brown, 
And deep-toned majesty of golden floods, 
That lift their solemn dirges to the sky. 
To swell the purple pomp that floateth by. 

Paul H, Hayne, 



WASHINGTON'S ADDRESS TO HIS 

TROOPS. 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE BATTLE OF LONG 

ISLAND, 1776. 

I. The time is now near at hand which must 
probably determine whether Americans are to be 
freemen or slaves; whether they are to have any 
property they can call their own; whether their 
houses and farms are to be pillaged and destroyed, 
and themselves consigned to a state of wretched- 
ness from which no human efforts will deliver them. 
The fate of unborn millions will now depend, under 
God, on the courage and conduct of this army. 
Our cruel and unrelenting enemy leaves us only 
the choice of a brave resistance, or the most abject 
submission. We have therefore to resolve to con- 
quer or to die. 
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2. Our own, our country's honor, calls upon us 
for a vigorous and manly exertion ; and if we now 
shamefully fail, we shall become infamous to the 
whole world. Let us then rely on the goodness of 
our cause, and the aid of the Supreme Being, in 
whose hands victory is, to animate and encourage 
us to great and noble actions. The eyes of all our 
countrymen are now upon us, and we shall have 
their blessings and praises, if happily we are the 
instruments of saving them from tyranny medi- 
tated against them. Let us animate and encour- 
age each other, and show the whole world that a 
freeman contending for liberty on his OAvn ground 
is superior to any slavish mercenary on earth. 

3. Liberty, property, life, and honor are all at 
stake; upon your courage and conduct rest the 
hopes of our bleeding and insulted country ; our 
wives, children, and parents expect safety from us 
only, and they have every reason to believe that 
Heaven will crown with success so just a cause. 

4. The enemy will endeavor to intimidate by 
show and appearance; but remember, they have 
been repulsed on various occasions by a few brave 
Americans. Their cause is bad — their men are 
conscious of it ; and, if opposed with firmness and 
coolness on their first onset, with our advantage of 
works and knowledge of the ground the victory is 
most assuredly ours. Every good soldier will be 
silent and attentive, wait for orders, and reserve his 
fire until he is sure of doing execution. 
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AN INCIDENT AT RATISBON. 

1. You know we French stormed Ratisbon: 

A mile or so away, 
On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming day, 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how. 

Legs wide, arms locked behind. 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 

2. Just as perhaps he mused, " My plans 

That soar, to earth may fall. 
Let once my army leader Lannes 

Waver at yonder wall." 
Out 'twixt the battery smokes there flew 

A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 

3. Then off there flung in smiling joy 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse's mane, a boy : 

You hardly could suspect — 
(So tight he kept his lips compressed. 

Scarce any blood came through.) 
You looked twice e'er you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two. 
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4. " Well," cried he, " Emperor, by God's grace 

We've got you Ratisbon! 
The marshal's in the market-place, 

And you'll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I to heart's desire 
Perched him." The chief 's eye flashed ; his 
plans 

Soared up again like fire. 

5. The chief's eye flashed ; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother eagle's eye 

When her bruised eaglet breathes : 
" You're wounded ! " " Nay," his soldier's 
pride 
Touched to the quick, he said ; 
" I'm killed, sire." And his chief beside. 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. 

Robert Browning, 



HOW MAGGIE CUT HER HAIR. 

I. Maggie and Tom came in from the garden 
with their father. Maggie had thrown her bonnet 
off very carelessly, coming in with her hair rough, 
as well as out of curl. 

" Go and speak to your aunts and uncles, my 
dears," said Mrs. TulHver, looking anxious and 
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melancholy. She wanted to whisper to Maggie a 
command to go and have her hair brushed. 

2. ** Well, and how do you do? and I hope you 
are good children, are you ? " said Aunt Glegg, in 
a loud, emphatic way. " Look at me, now. Put 
your hair behind your ears, Maggie, and keep 
your frock on your shoulders.*' 

" Well, my dears," said Aunt Pullet, in a com- 
passionate voice, "you grow wonderful fast. I 
think the gell has too much hair. I'd have it 
thinned and cut shorter, sister, if I was you ; it 
isn't good for her health." 

3. "No, no," said Mr. TuUiver, "the child's 
healthy enough ; there's nothing ails her. But it 
would be as well if Bessie would have the child's 
hair cut so it would lie smooth." 

4. A dreadful resolve was gathering in Maggie's 
breast. 

" Maggie," said Mrs. Tulliver, beckoning Maggie 
to her and whispering in her ear, "go and get your 
hair brushed — do, for shame ! I told you not to come 
in without going to Martha first, you know I did." 

5. "Tom, come out with me," whispered Mag- 
gie, pulling his sleeve as she passed him ; and Tom 
followed willingly enough. 

" Come upstairs with me, Tom," she whispered, 
when they were outside the door. "There's 
something I want to do before dinner." 

" There's no time to play anything before din- 
ner," said Tom. 
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6. " Oh yes, there is time for this — do come, 
Tom." 

Tom followed Maggie upstairs into her mother's 
room, and saw her go at once to a drawer, from 
which she took out a large pair of scissors. 

" What are they for, Maggie ? " said Tom, feel- 
ing his curiosity awakened. 

7. Maggie answered by seizing her front locks 
and cutting them straight across the middle of her 
forehead. 

" Oh, my buttons, Maggie, you'll catch it!" ex- 
claimed Tom; "you'd better not cut any more 
off." 

Snip ! went the g^eat scissors again, while Tom 
was speaking ; and he couldn't help feeling it was 
rather good fun : Maggie would look so queer. 

" Here, Tom, cut it behind for me," said Mag- 
gie, excited by her own daring, and anxious to 
finish the deed. 

8. "You'll catch it, you know," said Tom, nod- 
ding his head in an admonitory manner, and hesi- 
tating a little as he took the scissors. 

"Never mind — make haste!" said Maggie, giv- 
ing a little stamp with her foot. Her cheeks were 
quite flushed. 

9. The black locks were so thick — nothing could 
be more tempting to a lad who had already tasted 
the forbidden pleasure of cutting the pony's mane. 
I speak to those who know the satisfaction of mak- 
ing a pair of shears meet through a duly resisting 
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.mass of hair. One delicious grinding snip, and 
then another and another, and the hinder locks fell 
heavily on the floor, and Maggie stood cropped in 
a jagged, uneven manner, but with a sense of clear- 
ness and freedom, as if she had emerged from a 
wood into the open plain. 

10. "Oh, Maggie," said Tom, jumping round 
her, and slapping his knees as he laughed, '' oh, 
my buttons, what a queer thing you look ! Look 
at yourself in the glass ; you look like the idiot we 
throw our nutshells to at school." 

11. Maggie felt an unexpected pang. She had 
thought beforehand chiefly of her own deliverance 
from her teasing hair and teasing remarks about it, 
and something also of the triumph she should have 
over her mother and her aunts by this very decided 
course of action : she didn't want her hair to look 
pretty — ^that was out of the question — she only 
wanted people to think her a clever little g^rl, and 
not to find fault with her. But now, when Tom 
began to laugh at her, and say she was like the 
idiot, the affair had quite a new aspect. She 
looked in the glass, and still Tom laughed and 
clapped his hands, and Maggie's flushed cheeks 
began to pale, and her lips to tremble a little. 

12. "Oh, Maggie, you'll have to go down to 
dinner directly," said Tom. " Oh, my!" 

" Don't laugh at me, Tom," said Maggie in a 
passionate tone, with an outburst of angry tears, 
stamping and giving him a push. 
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"Now, toen, spitfire!" said Tom. "What did 
you cut it off for, then ? I shall go down ; I can 
smell the dinner going in." 

13. He hurried downstairs and left poor Maggie 
to that bitter sense of the irrevocable which was 
almost an every-day experience of her small souL 
She could see clearly enough, now the thing was 
done, that it was very foolish, and that she should 
have to hear and think more about her hair than 
ever ; for Maggie rushed into her deeds with pas- 
sionate impulse, and then saw not only their conse- 
quences, but what would have happened if they 
had not been done, with all the detail and exag- 
gerated circumstance of an active imagination. 

George Eliot. 



KING LEAR AND HIS THREE 
DAUGHTERS. 

AN OLD BALLAD. 

I. King Lear once rul^d in this land with princely 

power and peace. 
And had all things with heart's content that 

might his joys increase. 
Amongst those things that nature gave, three 

daughters fair had he, 
So princely seeming, beautiful, as fairer could 

not be. 
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So on a time it pleased the king a question thus 
to move, 

Which of his daughters to his grace could show 
the dearest love? 

" For to my age you bring content," quoth he ; 
" then let me hear 

Which of you three, in plighted troth, the kind- 
est will appear." 

2. To whom the eldest thus began : " Dear father 

mine," quoth she, 
" Before your face to do you good my blood 

shall rendered be!" 
"And so will I," the second said. " Dear father, 

for your sake. 
The worst of all extremities I'll gladly under- 
take!" 
" In doing so you glad my soul," the aged king 

replied. 
" But what say'st thou, my youngest girl, how 

is thy love allied?" 
" My love," said young Cordelia then, " which 

to your g^ace I owe. 
Shall be the duty of a child, and that is all I'll 

show." 

3. "And wilt thou show no more," quoth he, " than 

doth thy duty bind ? 
I well perceive thy love is small, when as no 
more I find. 
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Henceforth I banish thee my court, thou art no 

child of mine ! 
Nor any part of this my realm by favor shall be 

thine! 
Thy elder sisters' loves are more than I can well 

demand ; 
To whom I equally bestow my kingdom and my 

land, 
My pompal state and all my goods, that lovingly 

I may 
With those thy sisters be maintained until my 

dying day." 

4. Then poor Cordelia patiently went wandering 

up and down, 
Until at last, in famous France, she gentler fort- 
unes found ; 
Where when the king, her virtues heard, had 

this fair lady seen, 
With full consent of all his court he made his 

wife and queen. 
Her father. King Lear, this while with his two 

daughters stayed ; 
Forgetful of their promised loves, full soon the 

same decayed ; 
And living in Queen Regan's court — the eldest 

of the twain — 
She took from him his chiefest means, and most 

of all his train. 



J 
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5. " Am I rewarded thus," quoth he, " in giving all 

I have 
Unto my children, and to beg for what I lately 

gave? 
I'll go unto my Gonerell; my second child, I 

know, 
Will be more kind and pitiful, and will relieve 

my woe." 
Full fast he hies then to her court, who, when 

she heard his moan. 
Returned him answer that she grieved that all 

his means were gone. 
But no way could relieve his wants, yet, if that 

he would stay 
Within her kitchen, he could have what scullions 

gave away. 

6. " I will return again," quoth he, " unto my Re- 

gan's court ; 
She will not use me thus, I hope, but in a kinder 

sort." 
Where, when he came, she gave command to 

drive him thence away : 
" When he was well within my court," she said, 

" he did not stay." 
And calling to remembrance then his youngest 

daughter's words, 
That said the duty of a child was all that love 

affords, 
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But doubting to repair to her whom he had ban- 
ished so. 

Grew frantic mad, for in his mind he bore the 
wounds of woe ; 

7. Which made him rend his milk-white locks and 

tresses from his head, 
And all with blood bestain his cheeks with age 

and honor spread. 
To hills and woods and watery founts he made 

his hourly moan, 
Till hills and woods and senseless things did 

seem to sigh and groan ! 
Even thus possessed with discontents, he passed 

o'er to France, 
In hopes from fair Cordelia there to find some 

gentler chance. 
Most virtuous dame ! which, when she heard of 

this her father's grief. 
As duty bound she quickly sent him comfort 

and relief. 

8. And so to England came with speed to repossess 

King Lear, 
And drive his daughters from their thrones by 

his Cordelia dear, 
Where she, true-hearted, noble queen, was in the 

batde slain, 
Yet he, good king, in his old days possessed his 

crown again. 
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But when he heard Cordelia's death — who died 

indeed for love 
Of her dear father, in whose cause she did this 

battle move — 
He swooning fell upon her breast, from whence 

he never parted, 
But on her bosom left his life, that was so truly 

hearted. 



STEP IV.— THOUGHT. 



«3» 



THE ICE-MAIDEN. 

1. Spring had unfolded her fresh green gar- 
lands of walnut and chestnut trees, which were 
bursting into bloom, particularly in the country 
that extends from the bridge at St. Maurice to the 
Lake of Geneva and the banks of the Rhone, 
which with wild speed rushes from its sources 
under the green glaciers — ^the Ice-palace where 
the Ice-maiden dwells — whence on the keen wind 
she permits herself to be borne up to the highest 
fields of snow, and in the warm sunshine reclines 
on their drifting masses. Here she sat and gazed 
fixedly down into the deep valley beneath, where 
human beings, like ants on a sun-lit stone, were to 
be seen moving busily about. 

2. " Beings of mental power, as the children of 
the sun call you," cried the Ice-maiden, "ye are 
but vermin! Let a snowball but fall down, and 
you and your houses and your villages are crushed 
and overwhelmed." And she raised her proud 
head higher, and looked with death-threatening 
eyes around her and below her. But from the 
valley arose a strange sound; it was the blasting 
of rocks — ^the work of men — the forming of roads 
and tunnels before the railway was laid down. 

133 
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3. "They are working underground like moles; 
they are digging passages in the rock, and there- 
fore are heard these sounds like the reports of 
guns. I shall remove my palaces, for the noise is 
greater than the roar of thunder itself." 

4. There ascended from the valley a thick smoke, 
which seemed agitated like a fluttering veil: it 
came curling up from the locomotive, which upon 
the newly opened railway drew the train that, car- 
riage linked to carriage, looked like a winding ser- 
pent. With an arrow's speed it shot past. 

5. "They pretend to be the masters down yon- 
der, these powers of mind!" exclaimed the Ice- 
maiden; "but the mighty powers of nature are 
still the rulers." 

And she laughed, she sang ; her voice resounded 
through the valley. 

"An avalanche is falling!" cried the people 
down there. 

6. Then the children of the sun sang in louder 
strains about the power of thought in mankind. 
It commands all, it brings the wide ocean under 
the yoke, levels mountains, fills up vaUeys; the 
power of thought in mankind makes them lords 
over the powers of nature. 

7. Just at that moment there came, crossing the 
snow-field where the Ice-maiden sat, a party of 
travelers ; they had bound themselves fast to each 
other, to be as one large body upon the slippery 
ice near the deep abyss. 
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" Vermin ! " she exclaimed. " You lords of the 
powers of nature!" and she turned away from 
them and looked scornfully toward the deep valley, 
where the railway train was rushing by. 

8. " There they go, these thoughts. They are 
full of might ; I see them everywhere. One stands 
alone like a king, others stand in a group, and 
yonder half of them are asleep. And when the 
steam-engine stops stiU, they get out and go their 
way. The thoughts then go forth into the world." 

And she laughed. 

" There goes another avalanche ! " said the in- 
habitants of the valley. 

9. "It will not reach us," cried two who sat 
together in the train — " two souls, two bodies, but 
one mind," as has been said. These were two 
lovers, Rudy and Babette. Babette's father ac- 
companied them. 

" Like baggage," he said, " I am with them as 
a sort of necessary appendage." 

10. "There sit the two," said the Ice-maiden. 
" Many a chamois have I crushed, millions of Al- 
pine roses have I snapped and broken, not a root 
left — I destroyed them all ! Thought — ^power of 
mind, indeed!" 

And she laughed again. 

" There goes another avalanche ! " said those 
down in the valley. 

Hans Christian Andersen. 
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THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

1. " Hast thou seen that lordly castle. 

That castle by the sea? 
Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously. 

2. " And fain it would stoop downward 

To the mirrored wave below ; 
And fain it would soar upward 
In the evening's crimson glow." 

3. " Well I have seen that castle, 

That castle by the sea, 
And the moon above it standing, 
And the mist rise solenmly." 

4. " The winds and the waves of ocean, 

Had they a merry chime ? 
Didst thou hear from those lofty chambers 
The harp and the minstrel's rhyme? " 

5. " The winds and the waves of ocean 

They rested quietly ; 
But I heard on the gale the sound of a wail. 
And tears came to mine eye." 
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6. " And sawest thou on the turrets 

The king and his royal bride ? 
And the wave of their crimson mantles ? 
And the golden crown of pride ? 

7. " Led they not forth in rapture, 

A beauteous maiden there, 
Resplendent as the morning sun, 
Beaming with golden hair?" 

8. " Well I saw the ancient parents. 

Without the crown of pride ; 
They were moving slow, in weeds of woe, 
No maiden was by their side." 

Henry W, Longfellow, 



LUCY. 



1. She dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love. 

2. A violet by a mossy stone 

Half-hidden from the eye! 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 
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3. She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and oh, 
The difference to me. 

William Wordsworth, 



CONVERSATION. 

1. Conversational power is a gift of birth. 
It is some men's nature to talk. Words flow out 
incessantly like drops from a spring in the hill-side, 
not because they are solicited, but because pushed 
out by an inward force that will not let them lie 
still. We have known persons whose tongues ran 
from the rising of the sun until the going down of 
the same. One sentence ran into another as con- 
tinuously as one link in an endless chain takes hold 
of another link. We always marvel whether they 
do not wake up nights and have a good talk by 
themselves, just for the relief it would give them. 

2. From this extreme there is every degfree of 
modification, until we come to the opposite ex- 
treme, in which men seem unable, certainly unwill- 
ing, to utter their thoughts. Some men are poor 
in simple language. They have thoughts enough, 
but the symbols of thought — words— refuse to 
present themselves, or come singly and stingily. 
Others are silent from the stricture of secretive- 
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ness. Others are cautious and look before they 
speak, and before they are ready the occasion has 
passed. 

3. In regard to language itself, the habit of read- 
ing pure English and of employing it every day is 
the best drill for a talker. People always act more 
naturally in their every-day clothes than they do 
when dressed up for Sunday, and the reason is, 
that they are unconscious in the one case and self- 
conscious in the other. It is so in speech. If one 
allows himself to talk coarsely and vulgarly every 
day and out of company, he will most assuredly 
find it not easy to talk well in company. 

4. Habit is stronger than intention, and some- 
where the common run of speech will break through 
and betray you. To converse well at some times 
requires that you should converse well at all times. 
Avoid all vulgarisms, all street colloquialisms, even 
when they are not vicious ; for by- words and slang 
sentences amuse only while they are new. As 
soon as they become habitual they corrupt your 
language, without any equivalent in amusement. 

5. The best language in the world is that which 
is so simple and transparent that no one thinks of 
the words which you use, but only of the thought 
or feeling which they express. 

H. W. Beecher. 
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THE ERL KING. 

1. Who rideth so late through the night- wind 

wild? 
It is the father with his child ; 
He has the little one well in his arm ; 
He holds him safe, and he holds him warm. 

2. " My son, why hidest thy face so shy ? " 

" Seest thou not, father, the Erl King is nigh ? 
The Erl King with train and crown?" 
" It is a wreath of mist, my son." 

3. " Come, lovely boy, come, go with me ; 
Such merry plays I will play with thee ; 
Many a bright flower grows on the strand, 
And my mother has many a gay garment at 

hand." 

4. " My father, my father, and dost thou not hear 
What the Erl King whispers in my ear?" 

" Be quiet, my darling — be quiet, my child ; 
Through withered leaves the wind howls wild." 

5. " Come, lovely boy, wilt thou go with me? 
My daughter fair shall wait on thee ; 

My daughters their nightly revels keep ; 
They'll sing and they'll dance, and they'll rock 
thee to sleep." 
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6. " M}^ father, my father, and seest thou not 
The Erl King's daughters in yon dim spot?" 
" My son, my son, I see and I know 

'Tis the old gray willow that shimmers so." 

7. "I love thee; thy beauty has ravished my 

sense ; 
And willing or not, I will carry thee hence." 
"O father, the Erl King now puts forth his 

arm! 
O father, the Erl King has done me harm!" 

8. The father shudders ; he hurries on ; 
And faster he holds his moaning son ; 
He reaches his home with fear and dread, 
And lo ! in his arms the child is dead I 

From the German of Goethe, 



A NOBLE REVENGE. 

1. A STORY is told of a young French officer, 
who, in a moment of passion, unjustly struck a 
private soldier. This soldier, though only a private 
in the ranks, was a brave, high-minded man. 

2. Now, by the stem rules of the army, a pri- 
vate soldier cannot strike back when he is struck 
by an officer. So all that the offended man could 
do was to turn away and say in a burst of anger, 
" I will make you repent this." 
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3. Some weeks afterward a battle took place. 
The enemy captured a redoubt, and it was plain 
that all was lost unless it could be won back. But 
could it be won back? The task seemed to be 
what soldiers call " a forlorn hope." 

4. A choice band of brave men volunteer, in 
spite of the danger, for the service. There is a 
call for somebody to head them. A soldier steps 
out from the ranks to be their leader. The party 
moves rapidly forward, and is soon hidden from 
view by the clouds of smoke ; but by the flashes 
from the cannon, and the sharp rattle of the guns, 
and the fierce shouts of the storming party, it is 
known to all the army that a deadly contest is go- 
ing on. 

5. At last all is over. The stronghold was re- 
taken. Fresh men were sent forward to keep the 
fort and let the remnant of the heroic band return 
to the main body. As they came up an officer 
rushed forward to meet them, and grasped the 
hand of the leader, though that leader was only a 
private in the ranks. 

6. Each looks the other in the face, and sud- 
denly they pause. This soldier, this officer, who 
are they? Once before they had stood face to 
face : the soldier is he that was struck, the officer 
he that dealt the blow. Will the old hatred last? 
Ah, no ; one glance and it is blotted out forever. 

7. As one who finds again a brother whom he 
thought dead, the officer sprang forward, th^ew 
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his arms about the neck of the soldier and kissed 
him. The soldier took a strange but noble revenge. 
He drew back and, making the military salute, 
said : " Sir, I told you before that I would make 
you repent it." 



TRUE WISDOM. 

1. Surely there is a mine for silver. 
And a place for gold which they refine, 
Iron is taken out of the earth. 

And brass is molten out of the stone. 

2. As for the earthy out of it cometh bread ; 
And underneath it is turned up as it were by 

fire. 
The stones thereof are the place of sapphires, 
And it hath dust of gold. 

3. Where shall wisdom be found? 

And where is the place of understanding? 
Man knoweth not the price thereof ; 
Neither is it found in the land of the living. 

4. The depth saith, " It is not in me ;" 
And the sea saith, " It is not with me." 
It cannot be gotten for gold. 

Neither shall silver be weighed for the price 
thereof. 
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5. It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 
Gold and glass cannot equal it : 

Neither shall the exchange thereof be jewels 
of fine gold. 

6. No mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls, 
For the price of wisdom is above rubies. 
The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
Neither shall it be valued with pure gold. 

7. Whence, then, cometh wisdom ? 

And where is the place of understanding? 
Seeing it is hid from the eyes of ^jil living, 
And kept close from the fowls of the air. 

8. Destruction and Death say, 

"We have heard a rumor thereof with our 



ears." 



God understandeth the way thereof. 
And He knoweth the place thereof. 

9. For He looketh to the ends of the earth 
And seeth under the whole heaven ; 
To make a weight for the wind ; 
Yea, He meteth out the waters by measure. 

10. When He made a decree for the rain, 

And a way for the lightning of the thunder. 
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Then did He see it, and declare it ; 

He established it, yea, and searched it out. 

1 1. And unto man He said, 

" Behold, the fear of the Lord — that is wis- 
dom; 
And to depart from evil is understanding.'.' 

The Bible {Job xxviii. 12-28). 



TUBAL CAIN. 

1. Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 

In the days when earth was young; 
By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 

The strokes of his hammer rung ; 
And he lifted high his brawny hand 

On the iron growing clear. 
Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers 

As he fashioned the sword and spear. 
And he sang, " Hurrah for my handiwork ! 

Hurrah for the spear £md sword ! 
Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well, 

For he shall be king and lord!" 

2. To Tubal Cain came many a one, 

As he wrought by his glowing fire. 
And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire. 
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And he made them weapons sharp and strong. 

Till they shouted loud for glee. 
And grave him gifts of pearls and gold. 

And spoils of the forest free. 
And they sang, " Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew ! 
Hurrah for the smith ! Hurrah for the fire ! 

Hurrah for the metal true!" 

3. But a sudden change came o'er. his heart I 

Ere the setting of the sun ; \ 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 

For the evil he had done. 
He saw that men, with rage and hate, 

Made war upon their kind ; 
That the land was red with the blood they shed 

In their lust for carnage blind. 
And he said, "Alas ! that I ever made. 

Or that skill of mine should plan. 
The spear and sword for men whose joy' 

Is to slay their fellow-man ! " 

4. And for many a day old Tubal Cain 

Sat brooding o'er his woe ; 
And his hand forebore to smite the ore. 

And his furnace smouldered low. 
But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 

And a bright courageous eye. 
And bared his strong right arm for work, 

While the quick fiames mounted high* 
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And he sang, — " Hurrah for my handiwork ! " 

As the red sparks lit the air. 
Not alone for the blade was the bright steel 
made! 

And he fashioned the first plowshare. 

5. And men, taught wisdom from the past, 

In friendship joined their hands ; 

Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the 

wall, 

And plowed their willing lands. 

And sung, " Hurrah for Tubal Cain! 

Our staunch good friend is he. 
And for the plowshare and the plow 

To him our praise shall be. 
But while oppression rears its head, 

Or a tyrant would be lord, 
Though we may thank him for the plow, 
We'U not forget the sword ! ** 

Charles Mackay. 



TWO BROTHERS. 

I. On one of the Danish islands where great 
trees tower in the beech-woods there lies a little 
town whose low houses are covered with red tiles. 
In one of these houses wondrous things were 
brewed over glowing coals on the open hearth: 
there was a boiling in glasses, a mixing and dis- 
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tilling, and herbs were cut up and bruised in mor- 
tars, and an elderly gentleman attended to all this. 
"One must only do the right thing," said he; 
" yes, the right thing ; one must learn the truth 
about every created particle, and keep close to this 
truth." 

2. In the room with the good housewife sat her 
two sons, still small, but with grown-up thoughts. 
The mother had always spoken to them of right 
and justice, and had exhorted them to hold truth 
fast, declaring that it was as the countenance of the 
Almighty in this world. 

3. The elder of the boys looked roguish and 
enterprising : it was his delight to read of the forces 
of nature, of the sun and of the stars ; no fairy tale 
pleased him so much as these. " Oh, how glorious 
it must be," he thought, " to go out on a voy^e 
of discovery, or to find out how the wings of a bird 
could be imitated, and then to fly through the air ! 
Yes, to find that out would be the right thing; 
father was right, and mother was right : truth keeps 
the world together;." 

4. The younger brother was quieter, and quite 
lost himself in books. When he read of Jacob 
clothing himself in sheepskins to be like Esau and 
to cheat his brother of his birthright, his little fist 
would clench in anger against the deceiver ; when 
he read of tyrants, and of all the wickedness and 
wrong that is in the world, the tears stood in his 
eyes, and he was quite filled with the thought of 
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the right and truth which must and will at last be 
triumjphant. One evening he already lay in bed ; 
but the curtains were not yet drawn close, and the 
light streamed in upon him: he had taken the 
book with him to bed, because he wanted to finish 
the story of Solon. 

5. And his thoughts lifted and carried him away 
marvelously, and it seemed to him that his bed be- 
came a ship, careering onward with swelling sails. 
Did he dream? or what was happening to him? 
It glided onward over the rolling waters and the 
great ocean of time, and he heard the voice of 
Solon. In a strange tongue, and yet intelligible 
to him, he heard the Danish motto, " With law the 
land is ruled.'* 

6. And the Genius of the human race stood in 
the humble room and bent down over the bed, and 
printed a kiss on the boy's forehead. " Be thou 
strong in frame, and strong in the battle of life! 
With the truth in thy breast fly thou toward the 
land of truth ! " 

7. The elder brother was not yet in bed ; he 
stood at the window, gazing out at the mists that 
rose from the meadows. They were not elves 
dancing there, as the old nurse had told him ; he 
knew better ; they were vapors warmer than the air, 
and consequently mounted. A shootingstargleamed 
athwart the sky, and the thoughts of the boy were 
roused from the mists of the earth to the shining 
meteor. The stars of heaven twinkled, and the 
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golden threads seemed to hang from them down 
upon the earth. 

8. " Fly with me," it sang and sounded in the 
boy's heart, and the mighty Genius, swifter than 
the bird, than the arrow, than anything that flies 
with earthly means, carried him aloft to the region 
where rays stretching from star to star bind the 
heavenly bodies to each other— our earth involved 
in thin air — the cities on the surface seemed quite 
close together, and through the sphere it sounded : 
" What is near, what is far, when the mighty Gen- 
ius of mind lifts them up?" 

9. And again the boy stood at the window and 
gazed forth, and the younger brother lay in his 
bed, and their mother called them by their names, 
"Anders Sandoe" and " Hans Christian!" 

Denmark knows them — ^the world knows them 
— ^the two brothers Oersted.* 

Hans Christian Andersen, 

* Hans Christian Oersted was bom in the year 1777, and his 
brother, Anders Sandoe, was bom the year following. Their father 
was a pharmacist. The elder brother became one of the most 
famous of scientific men. He found out through his studies that 
electricity and magnetism were the same, and he wrote books 
about such things, as well as stories and poems. His brother was 
made Prime Minister of Denmark after he had become a lawyer 
and had held several public offices. He also wrote many valuable 
books. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 

1. *MlD pleasures and palaces though we may 

roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like 

home! 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us 

there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne'er met 
with elsewhere. 

Home, home, sweet home! 
There's no place like home! 

2. An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain : 
Ah, give me my lowly thatched cottage again ! 
The birds singing sweetly that come at my 

caU— 
Give me them, and that peace of mind dearer 
than all. 

Home, home, sweet home! 
There's no place like home ! 

John Howard Payne, 



GOD THE FATHER. 

I. The sun does not shine for a few trees and 
flowers, but for the wide world's joy. The lonely 
pine on the mountain-top waves its somber boughs. 
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and cries, "Thou art my sun!'* And the little 

meadow- violet lifts up its cup of blue, and whispers 

with its perfumed breath, "Thou art my sun!" 

And the grain in a thousand fields rustles in the 

wind and makes answer, "Thou art my sun!" 

2. So God sits effulgent in heaven not for a 

favored few, but for the universe of life ; and there 

is no creature so poor or so low that he may not 

look up with childlike confidence and say, " My 

Father, thou art mine!" 

Henry Ward Beecher. 



THE CHILD-MUSICIAN. 

1. He had played for his lordship's levee. 

He had played for her ladyship's whim. 
Till the poor little head was heavy. 
And the poor little brain would swim. 

2. And the face grew peaked and eerie. 

And the large eyes strange and bright ; 
And they said — ^too late — " He is weary ! 
He shall rest, for at least to-night!" 

3. But at dawn when the birds were waking. 

As they watched in the silent room, 
With the sound of a strained chord breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 
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4. Twas the string of his violoncello, 

And they heard him stir in his bed — 
" Make room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind God ! " was the last he said. 

Austin Dobson. 



THE FINDING OF THE GOLDEN 

FLEECE. 

1. The bars of the gates fell down, and the 
brazen doors flew wide, and Medeia, the witch 
maiden, and the heroes ran forward and hurried 
through the poison wood, among the dark stems 
of the mighty beeches, guided by the gleam of the 
golden fleece, until they saw it hanging on one vast 
tree in the midst. And Jason, the leader of the 
heroes, would have sprung to seize it ; but Medeia 
held him back, and pointed shuddering to the tree- 
foot, where the mighty serpent lay coiled in and 
out among the roots, with a body like a mountain- 
pine. His coils stretched many a fathom, spangled 
with bronze and gold ; and half of him they could 
see, but no more ; for the rest lay in the darkness 
far beyond. 

2. And when he saw them coming, he lifted up 
his head and watched them with his small, bright 
eyes, and flashed his forked tongue, and roared 
like the fire among the woodland?:, till the forest 
tossed and groaned. For his cry shook the trees 
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from leaf to root, and swept over the long reaches 
of the river and woke the sleepers in the city, till 
mothers clasped their children in their fear. 

3. But Medeia called gently to him, and he 
stretched out his long spotted neck, and licked her 
hand, and looked up in her face, as if to ask for 
food. Then she made a sign to Orpheus, and he 
began his magic song. 

4. And as he sung, the forest grew calm again, 
and the leaves on every tree hung still; and the 
serpent's head sank down, and his brazen coils 
grew limp, and his glittering eyes closed lazily, 
till he breathed as gently as a child, while Orpheus 
called to pleasant Slumber, who gives peace to 
men and beasts and waves. 

5. Then Jason leapt forward warily, and stepped 
across that mighty snake, and tore the fleece from 
off the tree-trunk ; and the four rushed down the 
garden to the bank where the ship Argo lay. 

There was silence for a moment, while Jason 
held the golden fleece on high. Then he cried, 
" Go now, good Argo^ swift and steady, if ever 
you would see Pelion more." 

And she went, as the heroes drove her, grim 
and silent all, with muffled oars, till the pine wood 
bent like willow in their hands, and stout Argo 
groaned beneath their strokes. 

6. On and on, beneath the dewy darkness, they 
fled swiftly down the swirling stream ; underneath 
black walls and temples and the castles of the 
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princes of the East; past sluice-mouths, and fra- 
grant gardens, and groves of all strange fruits ; past 
; marshes where fat kine lay sleeping, and long beds 
jof whispering reeds; till they heard the merry 
j music of the surge upon the bar as it tumbled in 
the moonlight all alone. 

Into the surge they rushed, and Argo leapt the 
breakers like a horse; for she knew the time was 
come to show her mettle and win honor for the 
; heroes and herself. 

7. Into the surge they rushed, and Argo leapt 
the breakers like a horse, till the heroes stopped all 
panting, each man upon his oar, as she slid into 
the still, broad sea 

Then Orpheus took his harp and sang a paean, 

till the heroes' hearts rose high again; and they 

rowed on stoutly and steadfastly, away into the 

darkness of the West. r-i 1 v r 

Charles Ktngsley. 



VIRTUE. 

1. Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 

The bridal of the earth and sky ! 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 

2. Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave. 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye. 
Thy root is ever in the grave. 
And thou must die. 
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3. Sweet spm%j full of sweet days and roaes^ 

A box where sweets compacted lie. 
Thy music shows ye have your da8e% 
And all must die. 

4. Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 

Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole worid turn to coal. 

Then chiefly lives. 

Gtarff Htrbmrt. 



THE WIND AND THE SUN. 

1. A DISPUTE once arose between the Wind 
and the Sun which was tiie stronger of the two, 
and they agreed to put the point upon this 
issue: that whichever soonest made a traveler 
take off his doak should be accounted the more 
powerful 

2. The Wind began, and blew with all his might 
and main a blast cold and fierce as a Thracian 
storm; but the stronger he blew the closer the 
traveler wrapped his cloak around him and the 
tighter he grasped it with his hands. 

3. Then broke out the Sun : with his welcome 
beams he dispersed the vapor and the ccdd; the 
traveler felt the genial warmth, and as the Sun 
shone brighter and brighter he sat down, overcome 
with the heat, and cast his cloak on the ground. 
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4. Thus the Sun was dedared th^ conqueror, 
and it has ever been deemed that persuaskm is 
better than force. 



wmr^^^t^T* 



REST. 



1. Rest is not quitting 

The busy career ; 
Rest is ^e fitting 
Of self to one's sphere : 

2. Tis the brook's motion. 

Clear without strife ; 
Fleeting to ocean, 
After its life. 

3. 'Tis loving and serving 

The highest and best; 
*Tis onward, unswerving. 
And this is true rest. 



^Es0p. 



Goethe. 



"HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME 

DOES:" 

I. " Handsome is that handsome does-^hold up 
your heads, girls!" was the language of Primrose 
in the play when addressing her daughters. The 
worthy matron was right " What is goodTiook 
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ing/' as Horace Smith remarks, "but looking 
good?" Be good, be womanly, be gentle, gener- 
ous in your sympathies, heedful of the well-being 
of all around you, and, my word for it, you will 
not lack kind words of admiration; loving and 
pleasant associations will gather about you. 

2. Never mind the ugly reflection which your 
glass may give you; that mirror has no heart. 
But quite another picture is yours on the retii^a of 
human sympathy ; there the beauty of holiness, of 
purity, of that inward grace which passeth show, 
rests over it, softening and mellowing its features, 
just as the calm moonlight melts those of a rough 
landscape into harmonious loveliness. 

3. " Hold up your heads, girls!'* I repeat after 
Primrose. Why should you not? Every mother's 
daughter of you can be beautiful! You can en- 
velop yourselves in an atmosphere of moral and 
intellectual beauty, through which your otherwise 
plain faces will look forth like those of angels. 
Beautiful to Ledyard, stiffening in the cold of a 
Northern winter, seemed the diminutive, smoke- 
stained women of Lapland, who wrapped him 
in their furs, and ministered to his necessities 
with kindness and gentle words of compassion. 
Lovely to the homesick heart of Park seemed the 
dark maids of Sego, as they sang their low and 
simple song of welcome beside his bed, and sought 
to comfort the white stranger " who had no mother 
to bring him milk and no wife to grind him com." 
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4. When the soul is at rest^ when the passions 
are all attuned to the divine harmony — ^"spirits 
moving musically to a lute's well-ordered law " — 
do we not read the placid significance thereof in 
the human countenance ? "I have seen," said 
Charles Lamb, "faces upon which the dove of 
peace sat brooding." In that simple and beautiful 
record of a holy life, " The Journal of John Wool- 
man," there is a passage of which I have been 
more than once reminded in my intercouree with 
my fellow-beings : " Some glances of real beauty 
may be seen in their faces who dwell in true meek- 
ness. There is a divine harmony in the sound of 
that voice to which divine love gives utterance." 

5. Quite the ugliest face I ever saw was that of 

a woman whom the world calls beautiful. Through 

its "silver veil" the evil and ungentle passions 

looked out, hideous and hateful On the other 

hand, there are faces which the multitude at the 

first glance pronounce homely, unattractive, and 

such as " Nature fashions by the gross," which I 

always recognize with a warm heart-thrill. Not 

for the world would I have one feature changed ; 

they please me as they are ; they are hallowed by 

kind memories ; they are beautiful through their 

associations ; nor are they any the less welcome, 

that with my admiration of them "the stranger 

intermeddleth not" 

John G. WhitHer. 
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THE SEA.CAPTAIN'S FAREWELL TO 

HIS CHILD. 

1. The fresh breeze whistles above us, the tide 

runs fast below, 
The ship is waiting, they tell me — ^is waiting — 

and I must go ; 
For my bread must be won on the waters, on 

the changeful, treacherous main ; 
I'll be back in a year, my baby, when the roses 

bloom again. 

2. A year! Full many a sailor, ere the year is 

past, shall sleep 

With a bowlder of rock for a pillow, in the tan- 
gle* weed, fathoms deep. 

Back in a year, my lambkin! the words are 
quiddy ssttd. 

But tibe storm wiH ^e up and doing and the sea 
wiU have its dkaji^- 

3. What then? Who die in their duty, die well, 

and are in His hand. 
" We're as near to heaven," said old Gilbert, 

'* by sea as we are by land" 
E'en then we shall have a meeting, and no more 

parting and pain, 
When vboth afe at rest on our Father's breast* 

and the roses bloom again. 

H. W. Dulcken. 
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A HAPPY LIFE. 

1. How happy is he bom and taught 

That serveth not another's will, 
Whose annor is his honest thought;, 
And simple truth his utmost skill 

2. Whose passions not his masters are, 

Whose soul is still prepared for death. 
Untied unto the worid by care 
Of public fame or private breath. 

3. Who envies none that chance doth raise, 

Nor vice hath ever understood ; 
How deepest wounds are given by praise, 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good. 

4. Who hath his life from rumors freed, 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat '^ 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed. 
Nor ruin make oppressors great. 

5. Who God doth late and early pray 

More of His grace than gifts to ier.d, 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend. 

6. This man is freed from servile hands^ 

Of hope to rise or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands. 
And having nothing, yet hath all 

Sir Henry Wottan, 
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FRIENDS AND THOUGHTS. 



Get not your friends by bare compliments, but 
by giving them sensible tokens of your love. It is 
well worth while to learn how to win the heart of 
a man in the right way. Force is of no use to 
make or preserve a friend, who is an animal that 
is never caught nor tamed but by kindness and 

P*^""^^ Socrates. 

II. 

Such as are thy habitual thoughts, such also will 
be the character of thy mind ; for the soul is dyed 
by the thoughts. Dye it, then, with a continuous 
series of such thoughts as these : for instance, that 
where a man can live, there he can also live well. 
But he must live in a palace : .wellj then,, he can 
also Uve well in a palace. j^^^^^^ Aurelius. 



DUTY. 



So nigh IS grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 
When^Dutyj^ispers low, *'Thou musty* 
lev ydirtMfrepHes^i^ "/ can'' 

\ W, Emerson, 
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